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FOREWORD 


HIS Foreword to the first issue of this review Cardinal 

TD Aiton expressed the hope that The Furrow would stimulate 

a greater interest among priests in ecclesiastical art and 
architecture: 

The priest says daily in his Mass: “* Domine, dilexi decorem 
decorem tuae.” Does he always live up to his profession? 
The furnishing of some of our churches displays a lamentable 
lack of taste and seems to detract from, rather than add to, 
the glory of God’s house. I do not wish to enter on the vexed 
question of repository or commercial art, which has often 
been the target for severe condemnation. It would, however, 
be well if we could revive the tradition of the period when 
the Church rightly claimed to be the mistress of the arts, 
when she encouraged the greatest living artists to consecrate 
their talents to the service of God and the splendour of His 
worship. 

In many of the sixty-five numbers of this review which have 
appeared since the Cardinal wrote his Foreword we have tried to 
make our readers aware of developments abroad in this field and 
of the urgent need to take stock of the situation at home. And it 
is with particular pleasure that we publish in this issue the papers 
read at the recent symposium on “ Church Architecture Today,” 
held in Newman House, Dublin, which was sponsored by the 
Arts Council of Ireland. 

_ In his remarks at the conclusion of the discussion which followed 
the papers, Mr. P. J. Little, Director of the Arts Council, suggested 
that so profitable an initiative should not be allowed to come to 
nothing. He asked whether it would not be possible to inaugurate 
some forum where architects, artists and priests who were interested 
might come together to talk over matters of mutual interest. Mr. 
Little quoted the example of the Swiss Society of St. Luke, which 
from small and informal beginnings has had a remarkable influence 
on the ecclesiastical arts in that country. A note in this issue gives 
some information concerning this society and we should be very 
pleased to assist the realisation of so admirable a project. The views 
of readers on how this might best be realised will be welcomed. 

Finally we have thought it advisable for the convenience of 
readers to include in this special number two important documents 
dealing with sacred art and architecture which have already appeared 
in The Furrow—the Instruction of the Holy Office (1952) and 
the Directives of the German Liturgical Commission (1950). 

THE EDITOR 


REQUIREMENTS OF CHURCH 
LAW 


GERARD MONTAGUE 


Sources 


CATHOLIC church is not just the same as any other place 

of worship; it has more than one purpose because it is the 

building in which sacrifice is offered, the sacraments admin- 
istered and prayers are recited both publicly and privately. To 
meet all these purposes the ecclesiastical regulations must be 
observed in planning, erecting and furnishing the church. Here 
we are concerned not with the history of the use of the church 
for all these purposes but only with liturgical laws as they exist 
today, although naturally those laws must be considered in their 
context of established custom and traditions. Since 1918, when 
the general laws of the Church were codified, we have had a clear, 
authentic statement in the Code of Canon Law of the Church’s 
legislation in almost every sphere except the liturgical one. The 
Code of Canon Law expressly declares that it does not deal with 
liturgical matters except incidentally; hence only a very few canons 
of the Code are relevant to our present purpose and these simply 
state certain general principles. For the details we must look 
elsewhere. We will find some detailed legislation in the decisions 
and decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. This Congregation 
has since the 16th century been authorised to watch over, and to 
decide all questions concerning, sacred rites and ceremonies observed 
in the celebration of Mass and of the Divine Office, the conferring 
of the sacraments and whatever pertains to divine worship in the 
Latin Church. The official collections of the decrees of the Con- 
gregation comprise some 5,000 decisions, yet again only a 
_ comparatively small number touch upon the erection and furnishing 
of a church. It is really to the rubrics of the liturgical books that 
we must go for the details. In the Missal, the Ritual, the Pontifical 
and in the Caeremoniale Episcoporum are given with most meticulous 
detail the rubrics to be followed in ecclesiastical functions. These 
rubrics give us most useful guidance because obviously care must 
be taken in the planning and equipping of a church, so that no 
obstacle be plated to the correct observance of these ceremonial 
tules. Finally, there have been in recent times some important 
directives from the Holy See, notably Pope Pius XII’s encyclical 
on the liturgy, Mediator Dei (1948) and an instruction from the 
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Holy Office De Arte Sacra (1952); to these we must give careful 
consideration. And we may glance at the directives issued by the 
German Liturgical Commission (1950). Although the recommen- 
dations of this German commission are in no way binding in this 
country, they provide a modern, practical interpretation of the 


rubrics. 


Interpretation 


From these sources we have a fairly large body of laws on the 
erection and adornment of churches. Interpretation of laws is 
notoriously difficult and in addition to the ordinary technical 
points to be borne in mind we must remember that in liturgical 
matters the Church has always granted a large measure of toleration 
to legitimate customs and traditions, The pit-falls to be avoided 
may be exemplified by a few instances of wrong interpretations 
due to taking the rubrics too literally or to a failure to consider 
them in their actual or in their historical context. For example, 
the rubrics of the Missal and one offertory prayer refer to the 
congregation at Mass as circumstantes (“‘ those standing around ”’). 
Some writers, e.g., Eric Gill, have taken this term too literally 
and have, therefore, concluded that the ideal envisaged in the 
rubrics is that the altar should be in the midst of the congregation, 
in the centre of the church, surrounded by the people. But in fact 
that is not a traditional arrangement and in relation to the general 
rubrics of the Mass is not the ideal. Or again, the rubrics of the 
sacrament of Baptism require that the ceremony of initiation 
begin in the porch of the church. Many architects have, logically 
enough, concluded that, therefore, the baptistery should be located 
in the porch where it would have the full symbolic meaning as 
the entrance into the Church of God. Yet when we study the 
subsequent rubrics of this sacrament we find that it is prescribed 
that the instruction in the Creed and Pater Noster must take place 
in the church itself and that, therefore, it is necessary that the 
neophyte pass from the porch into the church and thence to the 
baptismal font. Hence it is not correct to have the baptistery in 
the porch unless the entrance to it opens immediately on the church. 
Another example may be drawn from a common misinterpretation 
of the 1929 Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 
This decree made obligatory the use of the patina (communion 
plate) for the Communion of the faithful but at the same time 
emphasised that the communion. cloth must-also be used and that 
it remained in fact the primary: obligation..Yet many people have 
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the notion that the communion cloth is now out-moded, is no 
longer needed and consequently it sometimes happens that in 
new churches no provision is made for the hanging, of a cloth; 
either the customary altar rails are not erected or are so designed 
that a communion cloth could not easily be placed on them. I 
do not mean that an altar rail is always necessary. It is not prescribed 
but some provision must be made for the communion cloth and 
in the ordinary church which is not a choir chapel or the chapel 
of a religious house there should be some barrier between the 
nave and sanctuary. 


Laws 


The laws which now must be interpreted are firstly in the Code. 
Canon 1161 describes a church as “‘a sacred building dedicated | 
to divine worship for the principal purpose that it be used by all 
the faithful for public divine worship.” There are three elements 
in that definition: (1) A church is a sacred edifice (aedes sacra) 
as distinct from common structures—sacred by reason of its 
purpose even before its blessing and it follows that both in its 
exterior and interior a church must be and must appear to be 
distinct from the ordinary dwelling houses, factories, offices, places 
of entertainment, etc., which surround it; (2) It is dedicated to God’s 
service by solemn blessing or consecration—this point need not 
delay us except to remark that according to decrees of the S.R.C. 
churches constructed of wood, iron, or any other metal may be 
blessed but may not be consecrated; a church made of brick, 
concrete or artificial stone may be consecrated only on condition 
that in the door-posts of the principal entrance and in the walls 
at the places where the twelve consecration crosses are to be marked 
natural stone be placed. There is a custom contrary to the rubrics 
yet tolerated concerning the positioning of these crosses but the 
_ anointings at the consecration must always be made on natural 
stone; (3) The purpose of a church is primarily to provide for 
public worship and for all the faithful, hence it must make provision 
firstly for the liturgical services, for the celebration of the divine 
mysteries of the altar and for the administration of the sacraments 
and only secondly for private devotions. An oratory intended for 
the use of a community may take on a character of intimacy 
conducive to private devotions more readily than does a public 
church. Above all we must bear in mind that the primary purpose 
of any Catholic place of worship is to house the altar of sacrifice; 
the altar is always the fundamental raison d’étre of the church, 
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because the Mass is the focal point of public divine worship in our 
liturgy. 

What is the prescribed way of planning, erecting and furnishing 
this place of worship? Canon 1164 states: ‘‘ Ordinaries (bishops) 
are to see to it, taking the advice of experts if necessary, that in 
the building and remodelling of churches the forms (formac) 
received from Christian tradition and the norms of sacred art 
are to be observed.” This does not mean that only the traditional 
styles of architecture can be admitted but it does mean that it is 
the function of the local bishop to judge whether the design and 
decoration of a church in his diocese is sufficiently in harmony 
with our ecclesiastical traditions regarding art and symbolism. 
The bishop has this right and duty as the spiritual father of his 
people; it is not a question of applying the subjective criterion 
of his personal likes and dislikes. The liturgy of the Church is 
a means to an end; its end is to raise our minds and hearts to 
worship God in spirit and in truth. The sacred edifice must in its 
design and adornment help to remind the faithful continually 
of Christ and of the work of our redemption. As such it must 
conform in the judgment of the competent ecclesiastical authority 
to the pastoral needs of the people. However, it is in the language 
of their own times that the sacred edifice must speak to men of 
God and, therefore, modern styles of architecture and contemporary 
forms of art are by no means entirely excluded. Those who argue 
that the new building materials now available logically demand 
new forms of expression may gain some encouragement from the 
fact that recently the Holy See both by example and by precept 
has shown that modern ideas are to be encouraged within the 
limits set by the norms. of sacred art. Pope Pius XII (in Mediator 
Dei) when stating the principles which must govern the planning 
of the externals of divine worship stresses three qualities: (1) 
Holiness, which excludes any profane influence, not only in itself 
but also in the manner in which it is presented; (2) Artistic Truth 
—the work must be artistically correct, otherwise it will not exercise 
on the minds of the people that efficacious influence which is the 
Church’s motive in admitting fine arts into her liturgy; (3) 
Universality, which while it gives due place. to local legitimate 
custom, reveals the Catholic unity of the Church. Applying these 
principles to sacred and the 
says: 


"Modern pictures ‘and statues is: more adapted 
to the materials in-use at the present day, are not to ‘be 
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universally despised and rejected through prejudice. On 
condition that these modern arts preserve a correct balance 
between excessive realism on the one hand and exaggerated 
symbolism on the other and moreover that they take account 
more of the needs of the Christian community than of the 
personal taste and talent of the individual artist, they should 
be allowed full scope if with due reverence and honour they 
put themselves at the service of our sacred edifices and sacred 
rites. In this way modern art will be enabled to add its voice 
also to the magnificent hymn of praise which the greatest 
artists throughout the centuries have sung in honour of the 
Catholic faith. At the same time, however, we feel bound in 
accordance with our office, to deplore and condemn certain 
modern pictures and statues which are a distortion and 
degradation of true art and which at times are openly repugnant 
to Christian taste, modesty and piety and unfortunately 
offensive to religious feeling. These must be entirely excluded 
from our churches and also anything “that is not in keeping 
with the sanctity of the place.” 


The Pope goes on to exhort bishops to enlighten and direct 
those who would have the task of restoring or re-building churches 
destroyed during the war; to lead these artists to find in religion 
their inspiration to express what is suitable and best adapted to 
the demands of divine worship. Clearly the Church is not tied to 
any particular style of architecture or to any school: of art, old 
or new. Yet it must always be remembered, and indeed we are 
expressly reminded of it in the Instruction issued by the Holy 
Office in June 1952, that: *‘It is the function of sacred art, by reason 
of its very definition to enhance the beauty of the house of God 
and to foster the faith and piety of those who gather in the church 
_to assist at the divine services and to implore heavenly favours.” 

Sacred art is admitted to the house of God only in order that it 
may raise the minds and hearts of men to worship ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. It must not shock or distract them; it must not puzzle 
all except the esoteric few; it must convey to them in an easy way 
easily understood the sense of harmony and peace which comes 
to a man in the worship of his God and Saviour. As it is stated in 
the Holy Office’s Instruction: ‘“* Let new churches be remarkable 
for the simple beauty of their lines and strictly exclude all deceitful, 
ornament; yet everything that: savours of: art end ‘of: 
want of care should be avoid s 


== 
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What then is this tradition which we must respect? What is 
this true symbolism which holds the mean between excessive realism 
and exaggerated allegories? Canon 1296 §3 prescribes that: “‘ As 
regards the material and style of sacred furnishings, liturgical 
prescriptions, ecclesiastical tradition and, as far as possible, the 
norms of sacred art must be observed.” Ecclesiastical tradition 
does not mean merely copying the past nor does it mean observance 
of a multitude of ancient customs and conventions now, perhaps, 
outmoded. It means a sincere understanding of the sacramental 
character of church art—that it is the use of material things to 
remind men of spiritual truths, of truths that have remained 
immutable throughout all ages. Hence there must be in respect 
for tradition a conscious fidelity to the spirit which inspired sacred 
art in the past; there is imitation but not copying; there is a sense 
of continuity in taking what is best from the past. We see how 
in the past church art and architecture was used to remind men 
of certain religious ideas; we now must express the same ideas 
to the men of our own time. “ Tradition is a starting-point, not 
a goal” (Cardinal Constantini). Hence the emphasis which Canon 
Law places on tradition does not hinder but guides the architect 
in the exercise of his liberty to evolve new ideas which are not 
startling or bizarre, neither profane nor esoterically symbolic. 

The symbolism which the Catholic Church uses and encourages 
in her liturgy is of the simplest character; it is not consciously 
contrived, not a deliberate artifice. We find that what happened 
in the development of the Church’s ceremonial was that some 
particular sign or action was at first used for purely practical 
reasons; then it was given a value as a symbol of a spiritual thought 
and so when it was no longer a practical necessity it was continued 
merely for its symbolic value. For example, the chasuble worn 
by the priest at Mass was at first an over-cloak worn as formal 
dress, then it came to be recognised as a symbol of charity. 
Ecclesiastical authorities did not set out deliberately to devise a — 
symbol of charity. So too with the building and decoration of 
churches, they took what was naturally at hand and suitable to 
their purpose. Later, post factum, they attributed symbolical 
meanings to various features of their edifices. Sometimes, of course, 
people erred by excess in attributing rather fanciful significance 
to things or in adopting rather silly conceits. This happened especially 
in the medieval period; for example, it was sometimes held that 
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every church should have twelve pillars symbolising the apostles 
or that the baptistery should be round because a round building 
expressed our dependence on God more clearly than did a square 
or octagonal one. Or in cruciform churches so much importance 
was attached to the form of the cross that the tower was built 
in the centre so that exteriorly the emphasis was placed on what 
was liturgically speaking an unimportant part of the building. 
Orientation was also given exaggerated importance. There is now 
no law that the church be orientated but our tradition is that the 
longitudinal axis lie east-west so that the altar and apse are in 
the east end while the main door is in the west. Originally it was 
the other way round—with the door in the east. The priest standing 
at the altar and facing the congregation looked towards the east 
because the rising sun was taken as a symbol of the risen Christ. 
Then when the priest came around the altar to celebrate with his 
back to the people, it was arranged that both celebrant and con- 
gregation faced the east. Nowadays orientation is not prescribed, 
although it is worthy of note that the German Liturgical Commission 
urges that the old rule be observed; but it is not of precept and 
cannot be used as an excuse for not changing the traditional church 
plan when, e.g., it may be useful to have the main doors in the 
north and south walls. According to the rubrics the priest may 
celebrate Mass facing the congregation but there is a legal custom 
against doing so; the bishop could permit the celebration of Mass 
facing the congregation and the erection of an altar to facilitate 
that procedure. 


The Altar 


The altar is the one part of the church about which we have the 
most detailed regulations. The church is built for the altar and 
the altar is for the Mass. The Christian altar is essentially a table 
of consecrated stone on which sacrifice is offered; it is not merely 
a communion table and, therefore, the rubrics prescribe that it 
be rectangular in shape, not oval or cube-shaped. The table must 
consist of a single natural stone not easily breakable or friable, 
unbroken without parts or crevices. By custom it is marked with 
five incised crosses. The altar should not be fixed to the wall of 
the church since it is a separate entity and the rubrics to be observed 
at its consecration make it imperative that there be a passage 
all around it. The altar must be raised, well-lighted and stand out 
as the focal point of the church. It is raised by being placed on a 
predella (or platform) reached by three steps. By tradition the 
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steps are uneven in number but the law does not prescribe that. 
It is required that the steps be sufficiently wide to permit the ministers 
to stand on them during ceremonies and in a large church the 
altar should be at least seven or eight feet long, if the celebrant 
of Mass is to fulfil the rubrics directing him to walk from the 
centre to the corner of the altar. Its height and depth must be 
such as to facilitate the ceremonies of incensation, etc.—i.e., about 
three feet six inches and one foot eight inches respectively. There is 
definitely no prohibition in law against placing a window behind 
the altar but there are many practical arguments against it—the 
window may be a source of distraction, the altar may be silhouetted 
against it, etc., unless it is set very high up. A gradine on the altar 
is permissible but is a second best. Similarly the use of a reredos 
is tolerated provided that it does not disturb the essential structure 
of the altar or dwarf the table of sacrifice. A ciborium or baldachino 
is prescribed: (1) over the high altar in a cathedral church; (2) 
over an altar in an oratory if there are sleeping quarters above 
it—an arrangement of the oratory which is tolerated in old buildings 
but is contrary to the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites; 
(3) whether it is of obligation over every altar on which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved is not quite certain. Some commentators 
insist that the law prescribes it; others point out that this is not 
generally observed even in Rome, that the Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites admit that it need not be placed over all 
altars and that sometimes the ciborium may obscure the altar, 
cut off the light and even obstruct the sacred ministers if the 
sanctuary is small. The case can be made for a mild interpretation 


‘of the decrees and it may be said that while the canopy is normally 


of obligation at the Blessed Sacrament altar, practical considerations 
may excuse from its erection. Certainly, it is seldom feasible to 
to place a ciborium over an altar in an old church where the sanctuary 
was not planned originally to hold one. An altar placed in the 
centre of the church is permissible but in practice it often makes 
for difficulties in the observance of the rubrics at Mass, etc., and 
it is not a traditional arrangement. Geoffrey Webb writes: “ It 
seems important that the balance between prominence and reverent 
seclusion should not be hastily upset. There is all the difference 
between the excess of mystery resulting from the withdrawal of 
the altar behind the impenetrable screen of the Eastern Orthodox 
rite and the opposite extreme of defenceless proximity of an altar 
to.a congregation pressing all around -it.: Certainly: the Church’s 
tradition is that:due. reverence for the altar demands that it have 
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seclusion to some degree. The same objections would not hold 
against placing the altar in a semi-circular building, where although 
surrounded on three sides, it is sufficiently withdrawn.” 


Side Altars 


Side altars may be multiplied according to the needs of the 
church; there must be at least one if the Holy Week or the Forty 
Hours ceremonies are to be carried out. Again it is not strictly 
prescribed that the side altars stand each in its own chapel, separated 
from the main sanctuary. That they should be so recessed is 
obviously the better arrangement and it is customary. A side altar 
is usually not consecrated and so may be placed against a wall; 
_ yet we must remember that an altar is always the table of sacrifice 

and it is not to be erected merely to serve as a stand for a statue. 
Altars are not to be multiplied beyond the needs of the priests who 
will celebrate Mass in the church; churches are not to be cluttered 
up with superfluous images and shrines. Pope Pius XII writes 
in the encyclical Mediator Dei: ‘“* We deem it our duty to censure 
the inconsiderate zeal of those who propose for veneration on 
churches and altars, without any just reason, a multitude of sacred 
images and statues ...or those who emphasise particular 
insignificant practices, neglecting essential and necessary things.” 
On an altar at which Mass is celebrated the most important and 
prominent ornament must be the crucifix; it must be clearly visible 
to all who assist at the Mass. A hanging crucifix is tolerated; more 
correctly the cross should stand on the altar between the candle- 
sticks. An altar properly covered with a canopy does not-require 
a throne for short periods of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament; 
for a prolonged period, e.g., the Forty Hours, a temporary throne 
may be erected. It is not desirable that a permanent throne which 
is habitually empty should be placed at an altar; on the other 

hand, it may be argued that it is difficult to put a temporary throne 
that is really adequate. Certainly, a throne must always be easily 
accessible and above all it must never be designed so that the cross 
is placed in the Blessed Sacrament throne. We may not give to 
an image the same honour which we give to the Reality. Also 
when designing a throne one should bear in mind that the canopy 
is the important part; an uncovered stand is not a rubrical throne. 
The altar of the Blessed Sacrament must be designed so that it 
can be fully vested with the antipendium; etc: In the properly-vested 
altar the symbolism. of the Church’s liturgy is most fully-expressed, 
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At the present time emphasis is being placed on the communal 
social teaching of the Church, on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and the altar by its position and clothing must stand out 
as the perfect symbol of that doctrine. The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, to ensure that the altar linens be regularly renewed, has 
forbidden the insertion of metal holders or clips on the table of 
the altar to keep the cloths in position. 


The Tabernacle 


The tabernacle may be round, square, octagonal or any other 
shape; it must be covered with a veil and, therefore, should not 
be imbedded in a reredos or gradine. Since the domed tabernacle 
is most easily veiled, a common notion prevails that this is the only 
correct shape. Actually a rectangular tabernacle often has more 
to recommend it both from the practical and from the aesthetic view- 
point and it can be rubrically veiled in silk. Above all it is very 
wrong to design a tabernacle as a stand for the cross, monstrance 


or anything else. In recent times some persons rather over-zealous 


in their enthusiasm for Mass facing the people have urged that the 
tabernacle be made inconspicuous by being lowered into the mensa. 
I have seen such an arrangement in a Belgian abbey but I cannot 
reconcile it with the canonical precept: “‘ the altar at which the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept must be more beautifully adorned than 
any other, so that by its appointments it may more effectively 
move the faithful to piety and devotion.” 

The dimensions of the sanctuary will depend on the nature of 
the ceremonies to be regularly carried out in the church and will, 
therefore, vary a great deal for a parish church, a cathedral or a 
seminary chapel. Even in the ordinary parish church it must not 
be too narrow because space may be needed occasionally, e.g., 
for the blessing of the font on Holy Saturday. We must remember 
that the ceremonies really begin and end in the sacristy; the sanctuary 
must be raised above the level of the nave but there should not 
be steps intervening in the middle of the sanctuary; the altar should 
be easily visible from the sacristy; the nave must be sufficiently 
wide to permit three persons to walk abreast as the sacred ministers 
must often do. Doorways also should be wide and at least ten 
to twelve feet high to permit a processional cross or canopy to 
be carried through without obstruction. 

The general body of the church must not be designed as the 
auditorium of a theatre with theatrical lighting or any other 
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characteristic of a profane building. Concealed lighting does not 
seem to be in conformity with the spirit of the liturgy, for the 
liturgy makes use only of honest materials—wax candles, silk, 
stone—honest materials, honestly used without subterfuge. 
Liturgical law is silent on details such as the design and position 
of the pulpit, the placing of the Stations of the Cross, the planning 
of the seating accommodation, arranging of confessionals, heating 
etc. For the confessionals the needs of the sacrament obviously 
require that these be inconspicuous and have privacy. The Stations 
of the Cross must not be crowded together because it is necessary 
in order to gain the indulgences that one verify the idea of making 
a journey around the stations. The Way of the Cross remains 
essentially a private devotion. 

The architect who is anxious to observe all the rubrical directions 
will design his church from the inside out, planning the altar, 
etc., in a rubrically correct manner. Honest architecture will then 
emphasise both interiorly and exteriorly the parts that are liturgically 
important. The report of the German Commission stresses one 
point that we often overlook: “‘ It is a mistake to locate the choir 
in a high gallery at the rear and out of sight of the congregation. 
In a church which adheres to the strict rules of the liturgy the 
choir is placed at the forward end of the nave and next to the 
sanctuary.” Obviously we cannot expect this directive to be followed 
until we have first begun to observe the statutes forbidding mixed 
choirs. 

I will conclude with a quotation from the German report: “It 
would be a mistake to arrange and decorate the interior of a church 
in such a way as to create an atmosphere of a comfortable and 
cosy bourgeois residence; and: a mistake also to wish to imitate 
the poverty of a proletarian dwelling. The church interior should 
bespeak forcibly the grandeur of God, which surpasses all earthly 
measure, so that it may exalt the worshipper above the sphere and 
atmosphere of his daily life; and yet it must leave one with the 
friendly feeling of the goodness and kindness of our Saviour.” 


GERARD MONTAGUE 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


THE CASE FOR TRADITION 
JOHN J. ROBINSON 


Y FATHER used to say that his most solemn and stimulating 
responsibility was to design a church that our people could 
go into and pray in. The architectural language of a church 

should, then, be comprehensible to the people and I make this 
point forcibly now because it must be a central one in the mind 
of a designer. 

What is traditional architecture? Is it the architecture of Egypt 
and the orient, the architecture of Greece and Rome, the architecture 
of the early Christians, of the vast Gothic movement, of the 
Renaissance? Is it the architecture so highly valued by mankind 
that it may not lightly be abandoned or set aside? When revolution 
undermined all standards, tradition somehow seemed to survive 
even if in its survival it assumed divergent forms. Tradition in 
church buildings derives from the deep antiquity of paganism 
through the basilicas of the early Church to a culmination in Rheims, 
in Paris and in London. ‘It has roots in the Renaissance which 
brought into being St. Peter’s in Rome and all the mighty classical 


cathedrals of a resurgent age, and afforded opportunities to the 


genius of Bramante, Michael Angelo, Bernini, who adapted and 
arranged classical features into the form of a Christian church. 
They were historical traditionalists in so far as they adapted past 
architectural features and forms to the requirements of Christian 
worship. They did not invent a new style, but they did shape and 
adapt forms which had been found acceptable. Long before their 


’ time Gothic had taken over the whole of the western world having 


started as something which was then stimulating and new. Artists, 
architects, magistri and all the technical and artistic building 
crafts of this vast period combined in the creation of temples as 
worthy as man could make them for Christian and Catholic worship. 

I mention the two great classical and Gothic periods because 
each of them has been a store-house of architectural inspiration 
for centuries after their origins had been forgotten. Such noble 
offshoots as the Byzantine interpolation and that of French 
Romanesque were also good for reference and it may truly be 
said that no new style of building was invented until the advent 
of concrete and steel and the establishment throughout Europe 
of many schools of architecture which directed much of their time 
to the study of the problems of today and tomorrow, but gradually 
pulled away from the study of the past. 
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There is much to be said in favour of looking ahead and not 
looking backwards too much. There is also much to be said in 
favour of the thesis that all human knowledge is progressive and 
based on the study of the past and on the daring and adventure 
of new concepts, each one contributing something to human know- 
ledge and the grace of learning and of living. It is true that from 
nothing nothing can be made and there is a feeling that art and 
architecture is trying to move from the past so quickly and so 
absolutely that anything that is merely different is accepted as 
better—irrespective of any other standard. And there must be 
standards. 

There must be standards of fitness, of function, of truth, in 
building of equity in proportion, of skyline and the balance of 
the masses. There ought also to be poetry in architecture, the kind 
of thing whose beauty takes one’s breath away like the courts 
of the Alhambra, Bernini’s colonnade, or the sheer beauty of space 
and time in Scott’s cathedral. 

The almost complete lack of emphasis on the past in our schools 
of architecture is deplored and it is suggested that a deeper knowledge 
of and sympathy with it would not be a handicap to a modernist 
but rather a help and an inspiration. Certainly much more is to be 
seen and studied in their almost boundless store of beauty and 
light than is to be found in the present-day periodicals which exult 
so much in anything that is out of the way and different. Perhaps 
new standards will some day emerge and will be comprehensible 
to, and applicable by, the earnest and enthusiastic student. 

Many of us doubt whether the world is ready for an ecclesiastical 
architecture based on such approaches to design as have become 
fashionable nowadays and are exemplified by some of the new 
cubistic skyscrapers in New York or the forbiddingly stark outlines 
of the United Nations group of buildings. Perhaps we could go 
so far with the “‘ new thinking” as to say that our great art and 

craft must develop and move on. It has never been static and those 
who bring to it enthusiasm and adventure deserve encouragement 
and a loose rein. But a rein must be there and must be accepted, 
remembering that the client is often right. 

Traditionalists have no quarrel with the modern approach to 
church design except perhaps that there is an eagerness to do too 
much too quickly and an intolerance of other points of view, and 
equally they make no apology for taking tradition as a basis upon 
which to adapt church buildings to modern requirements, finding 
in it at least a firm foundation. We fail to see beauty or grace in 
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the new ecclesiastical architecture of today, but we do not condemn 

it because we realise that art and architecture must march onwards 

through its ever-changing phases into a new age. It has always 

been so and will continue to yield waves of idealism in each 
: generation which in their turn yield to new waves leaving behind 
them something the merits or otherwise of which will only be 
: appraised after the lapse of time. 


Mr. Howard Robinson in his Principles of Architectural 
Composition expresses an architect’s viewpoint when he says: 


It should be one of the analyst’s functions to try to satisfy 
himself as to whether a building is a success or a failure as 
a piece of composition, and for that he must look above all 
for the application of sound first principles. He may indicate 
his personal preferences, but praise or condemnation based 
on these alone will be valueless, for taste changes as the world 
progresses and the rejected of today may be the accepted of 
tomorrow. 


And the ecclesiastical viewpoint expressed by Father O’Connell in 
i _, Church Building and Furnishing: 


There is plenty of scope for modern ideas and technique 
in the solving of old problems in new ways—provided the 
new is found superior to the old. But the freedom of the 
architect (or of his client) is not unlimited. He is bound by 
the prescription of liturgical law to preserve “the forms 
received from Christian tradition,’ and observe “the laws 
of sacred art.” “‘ In what style shall a sacred edifice be built? ” 
ask Archbishops Celso and Giovanni Constantini, no mean 
authorities on sacred art, in their book Fede e Arte (1946) 
and they reply: ‘“‘ In that style which the artist wishes, provided 
that the laws laid down by ecclesiastical authority through 
the centuries be observed, and provided that the sacred edifice 
truly appears as such, that it be a real house of God and as 
worthy as possible a place of prayer. 


In fifteen minutes I feel sure a more convincing case for the 
study and application of traditional principles could have been 
put to the meeting, but in conclusion I would like to say that those 
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of us who have lived with and loved the old traditions for so long 
are not apt subjects for conversion. 

I venture to submit that a good case can be made for the study 
of what is traditional in architecture, tradition in which countless 
generations have found that beauty and utility could be successfully 


combined. 


JOHN J. ROBINSON 


22 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 


QUI NOS PRAECESSERUNT ... 


The following inscription, written in pencil on a board, was found 
by workmen during demolitions under the rebuilding scheme at 


Maynooth, April 1955: 


If other alterations and other men should deem it necessary 
to remove this partition, perhaps when we are gone to our 
long account, we enclose our names hoping you will pray 


for our imortal Asic) souls. 


James. Whelan 

John Shadwell 

James Ayres 
Matthew Downes 

John Coffey 

James Bradshaw 

John Hyland 

‘(William Whelan, foreman) 


May we rest in peace 


“Here are-our names-let them rest inthe 


shade 
On the 19th of July 1872 they are “laid 


May peace full and plenty when again you 


aré seen 
Be found in our home, our dear island of 


green 
May all tradesmen prosper and wages 


increase 

When our bones they are rotten beneath 
the green sod 

May our souls enjoy that great joy to see 
God . 

When all troubles are over, all cares at an 
end 

To enjoy such great rath your God 

don’t offend. 


THE CASE FOR THE 
CONTEMPORARY 


W. H. D. McCORMICK 


NLIKE Mr. Robinson, who, with his great experience in 
the world of architecture, can take a broadminded view of 
this whole problem, I, by contrast, am a bigot. I represent 

a generation who have been trained to think of architecture as the 
result of a particular building problem, irrespective of time or 
place, being done—well. By “‘ well” I mean using the most suitable 
methods and materials of time or place and using them with all 
the intensity of effort and sincerity of feeling that one can bring 
to bear on the problem to be solved. Given this, the architectural 
success will be directly. proportional to the degree of artistic 
sensitivity possessed by the individual architect concerned. 

Today we are trained to appreciate the great periods of building 
that are now gone, as an inspiration to build beautifully with the 
means and methods most suitable to our time. While a particular 
age may intrigue and bemuse us with the peculiar atmosphere and 
character infusing and mantling its buildings, our aesthetic 
appreciation is attracted much more by the underlying fundamental 
aspects of unity, proportion, scale and colour which are unrelated 
to either time or place. Today, while we may be engrossed with 
the complexity of some of our problems, for example large hospitals, 
airport terminals, or power stations, and while we may display ‘ 
great ingenuity in applying startlingly new techniques, still we 
do so at our peril if we neglect these vital qualities of harmony 
and form. 

I have admitted to bigotry on the subject of how we should 
build but I am, nevertheless, quite prepared to admit that to date 
we have produced very little architecture as aesthetically satisfying 
as in the past. I know however that this is only a matter of time 
and that we are just at the self-conscious beginning of a long period 
of great building, the architecture of which must be related to the 
genius of our age. 

Why is it in this amazing age of extraordinary developments 
in many fields—in aircraft design, for instance—that we should 
be so afraid to wholeheartedly adopt this new idiom in building? 
At the present time, for example, I am having a boat built for 
myself in Donegal and in addition to satisfying my own needs 
and the prevailing conditions in northern waters, I am most anxious 
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that it shall be both graceful and purposeful. In the many pieasant 
weeks I have spent planning the ways and means to be adopted 
I have consistently pursued the most up-to-date techniques and 
advice available. Never at any time did I feel that the boat should 
look like a Galway Bay hooker, a Chinese junk or a miniature 
galleon of the Spanish Main. 

And is this not also true of us all when we buy or replace our 
cars? Isn’t it the most up-to-date and well-tried models peculiar 
to our individual requirement and pockets that we search for? 
And, making allowances for each other’s tastes, some of us wanting 
our cars low and sleek and fast, and others solid and comfortable, 
some wanting dark colours, some light, surely none of us would 
deny all interest in the car’s appearance. And, by the same token, 
would any of us ever dream of searching for something slightly 
stage-coachy ? 

In the realm of building it is exactly the same. The operating 
theatre must meet the exacting requirements of lighting, colour, 
hygiene, and equipment required by the medical and nursing 
professions and, the more it does, the more it inspires confidence 
in all those vitally concerned with it. I do not think that a classical 
or medieval character would help at all. So too with the factory 
owner. He wants large uninterrupted floor areas and is prepared 
to pay for them but he would not reduce his spans by one foot 
to make more money available for a Gothic facade! 

Now in church building, because the plan requirements are 
essentially the same as of old, we find ourselves returning to funda- 
mentals and endeavouring to interpret them as the economy and 
methods of today dictate—just as it was at the beginning of all 
other periods. 

We are now far enough advanced to objectively observe the 
advantages and failings of the earlier strivings of the modern 
-movement. We note the overrating of science and techniques, 
and the complacent uncritical faith in progress, and we see that 
we had dedicated ourselves too exclusively to the principles of 
utility and function. The great difference between houses and 
churches with their traditional links and deep emotional significance 
and the more utilitarian buildings of today like factories and office 
blocks was overlooked. We no longer believe in the omnipotence 
and validity of functionalism as such, but seek in our work the 
synthesis of a rational approach and artistry. 

The functional solution has dropped into focus as merely the 
first duty of the contemporary architect, not the ultimate aim. 
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We know now that the problem of church building is not 
one merely of adequate accommodation. The church is a sanctuary, 
not an assembly hall—her people are not spectators, they are 
part of the church. 

- Our solutions therefore must above all assist towards true 
devotion and reverence. The liberation given to design by new 
materials and new methods of construction is obviously dangerous 
if not used wisely. In churches we must not merely experiment, nor 
must we build merely in revolt from the immediate past, since 
such buildings obviously will be too closely dated and become 
tiresome legacies. Startling excesses do not conduce to worship 
or piety and can but “ rejoice the hearts of the impious,” as Dom 
Roulin insists on in his book Nos Eglises. 

The liturgical movement demands of the worshippers a more 
active part in the divine service. More emphasis, therefore, than 
ever before is laid on maximum visibility, and today with steel 
and reinforced concrete we can dispense entirely with the columns 
which were so necessary in earlier times. But in discarding columns 
we must appreciate that these were often objects of great beauty 
in themselves and valuable in creating rhythm and _ spatial 
relationships. 

We all know numerous churches of the last fifty years spoiled 
by trivial sanctuaries contained within mean lengths of altar rail. 
Today we are rediscovering the beauty and inspiring significance 
of the ceremonial attendant upon the great drama of the Mass, 
and. to éffect the full magnificence of this requires a large ordered 
space emphasised by light, and if the sun can play on it so much 
the better. © 

Also, as a result of the wise direction of St. Pope Pius X, com- 
municants are now approaching the altar in much greater numbers 
and ‘it is, therefore, essential that renewed attention be given to 
this problem so that these large numbers can be accommodated 
with dignity and decorum. 

In Switzerland today the frankly modern church is unquestionably 
accepted, and this has occurred as a relatively steady evolution 
because the Swiss have had generations of sound attachment to 
craftsmanship and good building, and possess a wealth of native 
building material. Those who have met the clergy and laity connected 
with, say, St. Charles (Lucern), St. Felix. (Zurich), or the church in 
Zuchwil cannot but be impressed with their enthusiasm and pride. 

‘Two exhibitions of sacred:art* which I recently visited in Zurich 
and :Paris, both ‘crowded with enthusiastic viewers, ‘were stimulating 
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experiences. The overall excellence of design and the care and 
attention lavished upon even the smallest objects was a revelation 
to me. Of particular interest was the understanding and sympathetic 
handling of materialsk—from precious metals for tabernacles and 
ciboriums, to fabrics for vestments, antipendiums and dossals. 

Here in Ireland we suffer from an inherent poverty of building 
materials with resultant loss of craftsmanship. This, together with 
the long break in the continuity of our church building, has left 
us at a great disadvantage, for although often accused of 
concentrating entirely on concrete, contemporary architects are 
really as much in love as ever with stone and slates. The latter 
unfortunately are scarce and expensive, and while stone is an 
excellent building material, it also has become inordinately expensive. 

Future developments in machinery both at the quarry and on 
the site may cheapen it sufficiently to encourage again its wholesale 
use. New techniques, such as the use of thin slabs at the bus station, 
are one solution, and no one will welcome developments in this 
field more than the contemporary-minded architect, particularly 
for his churches. 

This question of materials explains why all architects are directly 
interested in the success of our reafforestation and why we sincerely 
hope that the building hardwoods will not be neglected in the 
interest of faster growing commercial timbers. 

In Ireland climate produces its own difficulties. The relative 
humidity of our atmosphere and the resulting condensation rather 
than heavy rain or falls of snow are major technical problems. 
Continuous background heating and the use of insulating materials 
as linings are some of the more likely solutions. 

Let us take some other aspects of church building: the enriching 
of the design conception through painting, sculpture and the allied 
arts is of tremendous importance. Should this not be more a field 
for our genuine artists rather than the preserve of the ecclesiastical 
- warehouses? Co-operation with sculptors and painters could be 
forged into a new partnership, in which each would be allowed to 
remain true to himself, yet combining to ennoble the whole, as 
in the case of those excellent churches at Vence and Assy of today, 
or at Chartres or the Sistine chapel of the past. We have, for instance, 
kept the painter so long out of our churches that when we do let 
him in he has almost come to think of his work as being an end 
in itself and seldom as a part of the whole. 

We have all seen, arranged along the walls of churches, Stations 
of the Cross, purchased at great expense from repositories, which 
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in their general form bear no relationship to the windows in the 
same wall, nor do their frame mouldings have any regard for the 
architraves of the doors or confessionals below them. And more 
often than not their colouring conflicts severely with that of the 
walls themselves. Stations of the Cross, in fact, present a wonderful 
opportunity for the contemporary architect to combine with his 
fellow painter or sculptor to assist and excite the imagination of 
the devout while at the same time enriching and ennobling the 
whole interior. 

Again to take the question of confessionals, how seldom by 
their siting or detailing do they impress one with the great sacrament 
associated with them. The church rightly insists that they should 
be in an obvious and convenient position but much more dignity 
and privacy could be provided by careful planning. 

Similarly with the baptistery and its font. Instead of appearing 
as afterthoughts how important it is that they be considered in | 
the early design stages so that they can be given their full liturgical 
significance while still remaining a relatively small part of the whole. 
More and more now our churches are including mortuaries and - 
here again worthy consideration should be given to the design 
and siting of these in relation to the altar and entrances. An excellent 
example of what I mean is the mortuary at Naas completed recently 
by Mr. Devane. 

It is possible that the pulpit will now disappear from our churches 
as a result of our increasing knowledge of acoustics. The introduction 
of suitable materials to absorb and reflect sound, together with 
the use of microphones and amplifiers, reduces this problem to 
relatively simple terms. 

You will appreciate that I have only touched on the problems 
relating to modern church design. I have naturally related my 
remarks to the churches of my own faith but I am convinced that 
the same principles of design are applicable to all buildings for 


divine worship. 
W. H. D. McCORMICK 
Ferryquay Street, Derry. 


-JULY ISSUE 
Two important documents of particular interest to -priests. have 
had to be held over until the. July issue—(1) the text of the new 
instruction concerning the changes in the. Divine Office and Mass 
and (2) the Mass-and Office ‘for the :new feast of Pius X (3 
September). 
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A LAYMAN’S VIEW 
STEPHEN RYNNE 


HE usual thing to say on such an occasion as this is: “I am 

privileged to address such a distinguished audience.” As 

a matter of fact I am far from happy, finding myself as I do, 

a layman amidst experts. My paper is really more of a performance 

than a paper: I intend skating around zones of thin ice hoping that 
I won’t find myself in a hole. 

I have, of course, no more than a “ gentleman’s knowledge ” 
of architecture. Nonetheless it is my bold intention to veniure to 
give you some ideas of what I consider a suitable church design 
for a large congregation in a thickly-populated area. Before com- 
mitting myself to this foolhardy affair, I intend condemning certain 
aspects of existing churches. 

Begging the matter of styles for the moment, let us consider 
siting. Sometimes the relationship between place and church is 
so unhappy that the layman is left wondering whether the architect 
ever left his office to ‘* walk the land.” I have two modern churches 
in mind where, obviously, somebody blundered: architect or client. 
In a southern town famed for its Georgian houses, there is a dazzling 
white limestone building in the Hiberno-Romanesque style. It is 
flush on the street and in conflict with some fifty acres of rosy- 
visaged eighteenth century buildings. Again, there is a wide, high, 
much-window-pierced, towerless and spireless church built on the 
bleak verge of a midland bog. To remedy two such mistakes in 
siting would require demolishing the streets around the first church 
and building a town on the bog around the second one.. 

Touching on the revival of early Irish styles, I must confess I 
am out of sympathy with the movement. The small, tight style 
belongs to a different civilisation and to a time when the population 
. was thin. Celtic styles do not lend themselves to expansion. Apart 
altogether from technical aspects, I am opposed to “‘ flag-waving ” 
in church designs. We are a living people belonging to the universal 
Catholic Church; we are at all times desperately Irish—the most 
Irish people on the face of the globe—and we have not got to nail 
ourselves to the Cross of Cong in Cormac’s Chapel in order to 
prove our nationality. 

- Let us briefly consider the externals of an average church. We 
all. agree in condemning: the pretentious, grafted-on ornament, 
statue-léss niches, idle pillars, dead doors, spires which ‘change 
their minds half-way up, and that insincere, “ churchy” look 
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wished on the edifice by a bored designer. For myself, I dislike 
windows being used as objects of external decoration; displays of 
metal work on roofs and—I am afraid—I have a prejudice against 
brick as'a building material. Where a church is built on an open 
site, I want a tower, belfry, steeple or modern equivalent in steel. 
A church without a perpendicular is as unsatisfactory to the eye 
as a sailing ship without a mast. 

May I say a word in condemnation of elaborately-planted grounds 
—‘* Dogs Not Admitted ’’? These are usually in the height of 
horticultural fashion and the worst of bad taste. Trees are permissible 
and indeed sometimes highly desirable (I have the new Mount 
Melleray abbey in mind). But nothing less noble than a free-growing 
tree is worthy to stand by a well-designed church. 


So much for the external views. Let us enter this typical church- 


Now I have two very practical objections to most churches: 
the difficulty of entering because of the dead gates and the com- 
plicated battery of doors, and the difficulty of praying when I 
at length manage to get inside. The distractions are enormous. 
There are magic lantern shows from the windows; there are perhaps 
half a dozen representations of delicate (though doubtlessly holy) 
people eyeing me from pedestals; there are scripts on dado and 
altar cloth advertising humility and reverence; there is dust on 
the tops of confessionals; there is a warring of lights which results 
in the high altar being lost in dusk; where there are not stout 
pillars obstructing views, then there is a pulpit, or a colossal 
sanctuary lamp. That is the week day situation. It is even more 
difficult to pray on Sundays; the distraction is augmented by human 
faces. The people in the nave get the full force of their separate: 
brethren’s profiles in the side wings. The people in the gallery 
have distracting views of hats and pates. Much as we of the con- 
gregation dislike this business, the priest at the altar dislikes it a 
thousand times more. » 


Permit me to do some thinking aloud on the rum business of 
the “‘ devotional” church. It is a thing that is much talked of, 
but I confess that I hardly understand what it is all about. Perhaps 
convent chapels are “‘ devotional”; perhaps the great cathedrals 
of the past with their gracious lines and noble proportions are 
** devotional.” Any church (I am not now striving to be amusing) 
is “‘ devotional” at night when the only illumination is the red 
and flickering flame of the sanctuary lamp. Further than that I 


am not prepared to go. 
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The place is rarely “* devotional,” but the people—the people 
intent on the Mass, or pleading their cause before the Mother 
of God—they are devotional in the real sense. Their presence can 
raise out of the rut the worst church ever built. 

Great things happen in Catholic churches, great things happen 
in souls. . . . There is a poem by Alice Meynell—I wonder if you 
know it? When preparing this paper I did not look it up, feeling 
that that might prevent me from drawing on my imagination. 
I fancy the poetic idea was something like this. She is attending 
Mass, a stranger kneels beside her. When the Communion bell 
sounds, the stranger goes up to the altar and receives Communion. 
He returns and, covering his face with his hands, prays. Suddenly 
she has an awareness. There, beside her dwells the Son of God, 
the Living Christ, the Loving Redeemer. ... Her hand goes 
mouse-like along the edge of the seat top until it reaches the stranger’s 
sleeve. . . . Then it swiftly withdraws. She is satisfied. She feels 
that she has communicated with one who has communicated. 

There is indeed a brotherhood of souls in our Catholic churches; 
something a thousand miles away from sex differences, age 
differences and social distinctions. 

And so to my ideal church—it is really a Mass House. Consider 
the uses of a church. A man goes there once to be baptised, once 
to be confirmed, once (shall we say) to be married, very definitely 
only once to lie in the mortuary chapel. But he goes at least four 
thousand times to attend Mass. 

The stranger in the town will have no difficulty in finding my 
church; it will acclaim itself with tower in stone or steel. The entrance 
will be more like a trap than a door—that is Paul Claudel’s idea. 
He held that a church entrance should be like a Tube or Metro 
entrance and the trouble would be, not how to get in, but how 
to pass without falling in. How this is to be achieved I leave to 
- the architects. The porch will be wide enough to admit a bull-dozer 


and long enough to house a railway carriage—let those who know © 


how battle with the problem of draughts. 


Inside, the first impression will be a great wide place filled with 
white light coming from on high: all light and lines converging 
on the high altar at the curved end of the building. And a sea of 
benches. That is the general impression. But focus on the sanctuary: 
the raised altar is a thing of beauty, the tabernacle gorgeous, the 
crucifix—five or six feet high—magnificent, the candle-stands 
splendid as men in shining armour. 
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Above my ideal altar there is no stained-glass window creating 
a counter attraction. The background is black (it can be tarred as 
far as I am concerned) and the priest’s actions at Mass are thrown 
out to the sea of intent faces. It is the great half-hour of the week; 
the Elevation is the great half-minute. There is a glitter from the 
white Host, a glint from the Chalice. . . . In the Middle Ages, 
when men had rough ways, a shout would sometimes come from 
the watching congregation: ‘‘ Higher, Sir Priest, raise Him higher! ” 
There was almost a threatening note in the cry. They had assembled 
for this and they demanded that it be carried out with full ceremony 
and solemnity. 

Before getting on to the seating arrangement—a difficult business 
and always a drag on the beauty of the place—a word on windows. 
I never want to look a church window in the face again—they 
have been staring at me and I at them all the years of my life and 
I am about tired of their fancy faces. I want my church to have 
plenty of windows, of course, but could they not be set at an angle 
from me and towards the high altar? And a word on the communion 
rail. It should be semi-circular with no dead parts. ... And 
something should be done to improve on the usual difficult little 
brass gate (more easy to vault than to open), hateful, I imagine, 
to clergy and laity alike. 

The seating should be on a fan pattern—wedge-shaped, semi- 
circular—any shape so long as all the people have an uninterrupted 
view of the high altar; seeing as if with one pair of eyes, hearing 
as if with one pair of ears. Looking at my seating arrangement, 
you will say: “It is like a cinema.” I am not in the least upset. 
It is in the Catholic tradition of seating. Again, if my arrange- 
ment reminds you of a cinema, then all I have to say is that the 
cinema owners had the wit to adopt a seating pattern twenty years 
ago which our church designers should have adopted fifty years 


ago. 


Turning to the architects, | want to say: you are very fortunate 
men in having the task of designing churches for Irish congregations. 
There is here no tradition of social distinction to cramp your style. 
Again, for better or worse, we Irish are not demanding in liturgical 
matters. Our forefathers in times of persecution were faithful to 

the Mass and fee Rewey and we of torlay are still in Jove with 
those: great two, 

--So far,: in my ideal. a Mass I left 
mult open to the accusation of being a fanatical “‘:functionalist.” 
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The functional builder is a poor specimen; the theory that in 
building beauty depends on function is (according to Hilaire 
Belloc) asinine. My shrines will save me from acting the ass. My 
shrines, especially the Lady Chapel, will be exquisite in every 
detail and filled with rich things. I only ask that they be kept apart 
from the body of the church and at the same time not rowed down 
the sides like so many stalls competing for custom. They need not 
be large, lofty or brightly lit; they are places for private prayer, 
hide-outs from the great stadium-like body of the church. I am not 
an architect; I cannot say how these shrines—baptistery and 
mortuary chapel for that matter—are to be placed. I only plead 
that they be tucked away—even given separate entrances from 
the outside—rather than being crudely placed at right angles to 
the high altar. 
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We are building a church in our own rural parish in County 
Kildare. My parish priest (friend of twenty-five years’ standing) is 
where I want him: in the audience. I take the liberty of addressing 
him. 

Father, don’t spend my hard-earned money on unessentials: 
no rose windows, no inconclusive patches of mosaic; if we have 
to have a pulpit, ask the architect to make us one out of concrete 
—concrete is like putty in the hands of modern craftsmen—and 
then swing it from the wall. Don’t set too high a value on the 
Stations of the Cross; there is a tendency to rate them more than 
they are worth. If we have a tower (and I hope we do), let it tower. 
“ The little more and how much it is!”’ Ireland is full of stunted 
towers, and spires which fail to come to the point. To the foreigner 
they must seem to be monuments to the meanness of the laity. 
Give us plenty of light and enough heat to keep body and soul 
together—but coddling is not called for. Above all none of this 
new-fangled hygiene . . . have the holy water stoup, for example, 

big as a baby’s bath, not one of those brass gadgets with a stingy 
ouse of half-drops. Put down a heavy rubber composition floor 
covering to drown foot falls—no symbols imprinted on it, please. 
I hate this sanctimonious idea of making everything from the 
collection box upwards carry its share of pious propaganda. The 
confessionals, of course, will be inset in the walls... . Could 
you think up any method of improving the entrance and exit 
arrangements? I don’t want to:sound facetious, but. I often wish, 
there was a sort of conyeyor,.or moving belt, to. whisk away the 
penitents as they leave the:confessional: box. Another point: see 
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that the architect designs a church which puts you, the officiating 
priest, at your ease. Priests are frequently irritable, the cause of 
which is put down to fasting. But I have a private notion that 
the real cause is not fasting but that some part of the church, or 
arrangement of its fixtures, gets unconsciously on the priest’s nerves. 

That is all, Father, except just one thing. When the church is 
finished and formally opened, try to use your good graces with 
the reporters who write it up in the newspapers. Ask them to go 
easy on the superlatives. I have no doubt at all but that our little 
church in the green fields of Kildare will be a nice job of work, 
_ but it won’t be a St. Mark’s, or a Milan cathedral. 


I have now a few things to say to church architects generally, 
and one thing especially to say to the rising generation. 

First—perhaps this is rather obvious—you men must have a 
deep and living Faith—if only for professional reasons. You ought 
have reproductions of the Host and the Chalice in your office, 
and when an order for a new church comes in, turn to these articles 
and tell yourself that you are called on to build something around 
them. 

Second (this is what I really want to say), the architect is the 
master craftsman and yet he never uses his weight. He designs, 
he builds and he washes his hands. The church, his church, is 
thrown to the donors and the decorators. I can not understand 
this attitude. With the single exception of the Lough Derg basilica 
I know of no architect having a care for his child. The Prior of 
Lough Derg was told (ordered might be a better word) to refrain 
from adding statues and furniture to the basilica; a Murillo (mark 
you) was debarred admission and relegated to the sacristy. In 
passing, I want to say that I consider the basilica the best Irish 
church of this century. The architect, I contend, has no business 
in washing his hands of his church and leaving it to battle against 
the rich but uninformed laity. 

There is also the matter of the architect going out of his way to 
satisfy the client. The average church-building priest hardly knows 
any more about church building than I do myself. He wants a 
church for so many people; he has so much money to spend. Very 
well, these are important factors. After stating these two factors, 
there should be between client and architect a long pause. The 
priest should not rush on to say that he would like a church some- 
thing like the church he saw somewhere. Perhaps he is right, perhaps 
he is off the mark. At any rate, the architect is the professional 
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man and he should have the last word. There should be much less 
of this paying-the-piper-and-calling-the-tune business. The customers 
have rarely an ear for architectural tunes. 

Another point: the architect who closes his mind to any style, 
past or present, is only half an architect. The Old School men 
must be able to design modern churches for modern sites; the 
young men must discipline themselves so that they can design a 
Gothic, or Classic, style church where it is needed. It is foolish and 
juvenile to have contempt for ancient modes; it is ridiculous not 
to respect the great twentieth century we live in. 

And a final point to architects at large: don’t be bashful about 
your work. The public are unaware of who designed what. The 
Fecit should be prominent on all buildings. You-are (I say it again) 
the master craftsmen. 

To the coming men I would say: boys, don’t be too hard on us. 
Don’t give us something that looks like a circus tent, or a double- 
decker bus, or a sanatorium, when we ask for a place of worship. 
Don’t rub in the Mechanical Age, telling us that that affects every- 
one’s life. We know all about that, but we know too that the 
Mechanical Age won’t last as long as the Catholic Church. Don’t 
go in for prophesying the future; there will be no need, I feel, 
for flat roofs to take flying Mass-goers, or even for vast underground 
parking spaces. Go slow, boys, and don’t think that just because 
you are young and new to the world that — and newness are 
all that matter. 


- Finally, a word to the church-building clergy. Patina ae 
you decide on engaging an architect to build your. church, leave 
the business to him as much as you can. Show him where you 
want the church to be, tell him how much money you can muster 
and then—-sit at his feet. 

_ When you are not sitting at his feet, perhaps you ought to ‘be 
down on your knees, thanking God for your fortunate position: 
pastors of the generous, devout, Mass-going Irish people—a 
people who will always keep your church warm and alive. 


$T EPHEN RYNNE 
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THE ST. LUKE SOCIETY 


HE St. Luke Society is an organisation of Swiss artists and 
friends of the arts for the practice and promotion of con- 
temporary Christian art. It was founded in 1924 and has 

today 60 artists and 650 art friends as members. 

The hopeless position regarding church art during the first 
decades of this century gave rise to the founding of this society. 
In 1917 Cingria’s awakening pamphlet La décadence de Il’art sacré 
had appeared. It was the time when one discussed the merits of 
the various styles as being more or less suitable for churches: the 
Romanesque, the Gothic, or the Baroque and when new churches 
were built in one or the other of these styles purely for individual 
preferences. Cingria’s comment was: //] y a autant de stiles que 
a’ églises. 

It was the reign of the Church Repositories. They ruled the 
market of church arts and craft supplies. The traveller called or 
sent his printed catalogues. Statues of the Mother of God and 
St. Joseph in all sizes and colours, chalices, monstrances, vestments, 
yes, even stained glass, Ways of the Cross, pulpits and church 
seats were ready-made and waiting to be ordered. 

That this position should have become today so very different 
is to a great extent due to the work of the St. Luke Society. In 
1919 Alexandre Cingria, Marcel Poncet, Francois Bond and Henry 
Bischoff formed the Group de St. Luc et St. Maurice in Geneva. 
Many churches testify in Geneva, Lausanne, and Fribourg to 
the achievements of that group. The first Swiss exhibition of modern 
Christian art took place in Basle in 1924 and though this was a 
daring undertaking it woke up the minds of many. The outcome 
of this exhibition was the coming together of all Catholic artists 
and art friends in the St. Luke Society. The name was taken because 
it is said that St. Luke was a painter. The enlightened parish priest 
of Meggan, Father Alois Suess, became the first president. With 
the founding of this society an instrument had been created without 
which Christian art in Switzerland would not have reached the 
reputation which it enjoys today. The organisation not only became 
a broad platform on which artists could speak to the public, but 
also became a quiet corner where friends of equal minds met for 
discussion and formulated their defence against attacks. The way 
to co-operation between architects, painters and sculptors was 
laid. The study conferences of the society are of great importance 
in this task when meetings lasting several days usually take place 
in the contemplative atmosphere of a monastery. A recent one 
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took place at the Cistercian monastery near Fribourg and the 
theme for discussion was the arrangement of church interiors 
according to liturgical directions. 

The society’s list of publications is already considerable. In 
1927, three years after foundation of the group, the first number 
of the Annual of Christian Art in Switzerland appeared under 
the name of Ars Sacra. 

In 1950, on the occasion of the Holy Year, an international 
exhibition of Christian art took place at the Vatican. Switzerland 
was given a hall for itself and the St. Luke Society was commissioned 
to organise the Swiss participation. Switzerland was the only 
country at this big exhibition that showed an unfalteringly modern 
attitude. The exhibition ‘Contemporary Christian Art in 
Switzerland” which was arranged by the society was shown in 
Austria, Germany, France, Italy and Spain. 

The society has therefore grown from a cultural circle of artists 
to a public platform. The architect, painter, sculptor, metal art 
worker, all have to rely on public support, which often means a 
single person but more often a whole community. The St. Luke 
Society has gone on the right road to bring the public into its 
circle and to make the outsider a friend of the arts. 


The address of the Society is : Pfeffingen (Bld.), Switzerland. 


MAYNOOTH UNION 1955 


The Diamond Jubilee of the Union falls this year, and as 
the Golden was not celebrated (it fell in the war years) the 
occasion looks like being very worthwhile. At the Silver 
Jubilee, thirty-five years ago, the commemorative address 
was given by Monsignor Kissane; and this time the speaker, 
we understand, will be the Bishop of Clonfert. His review 
of sixty years of Irish ecclesiastical history (which Union 
history amounts to being) should attract a really large 
audience. At the Irish meeting in the morning Father Hurley, 
S.J., will once more be canvassing the vexed question of the 
Trish immigrants in Britain. 
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INSTRUCTION TO ORDINARIES ON SACRED | ART 


_ The following instruction was issued by the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office on June 30, 1952. 


BT IS the function and duty of sacred art, by reason of its very 
definition, to enhance the beauty of the house of God and to 
foster the faith and piety of those who gather in the church 

to assist at the divine service and to implore heavenly favours. 

Wherefore sacred art has always been cultivated by the Church 

with assiduous care and vigilant interest in order that it might 

be in complete harmony with its own proper laws, which stem 
from supernatural doctrine and true asceticism and thereby rightly 
vindicate for itself the title sacred. 

Consequently the words which the Supreme Pontiff, Blessed 
Pius X, uttered when promulgating the wise norms concerning 
sacred music, are truly appropriate to this subject. ‘‘ Nothing 
therefore should have place in the church which disturbs or even 
merely diminishes the piety and devotion of the faithful, nothing 
which might reasonably be considered in bad taste or cause of 
scandal, nothing above all which might be unworthy of the house 
of prayer and the majesty of God.” 

Wherefore in the early history of the Church, the Second Council 
of Nicea, by condemning the heresy of the Iconoclasts, confirmed 
the cult of sacred images and threatened with severe penalties 
those who dared “to wickedly invent anything contrary to 
ecclesiastical institution.” 

The Counvil of Trent in its 25th session issued prudent laws 
concerning Christian iconography and concluded its serious 
exhortation to bishops with these words: “ Finally, let bishops 
exercise much diligence and care concerning these matters, that 
nothing disordered may meet the eye, nothing distorted and confused 
in execution, nothing unbefitting and unbecoming, since sanctity 
belongs to the house of God.” 

In order that the decree of the Council of Trent concerning 
sacred images be faithfully executed, Urban VIII added appropriate 
norms, affirming, “ Let those objects which are exposed to the 
gaze of the faithful be neither disordered nor unusual in appearance, 
and let them engender devotion and piety.” _ 

Finally the Code of Canon Law gathers all the legislation of 
the Church on sacred art under summary headings (can. 485, 
1161, 1162, 1164, 1178, 1261, 1268, 1269-1, 1280, 1385, 1399). 
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Worthy of explicit mention are the prescriptions of canon 1261, 
which obliges Ordinaries to vigilance, “‘ especially lest anything 
be admitted into divine worship which is foreign to the faith or 
not in harmony with ecclesiastical tradition”; and also canon 
1399, 12°, which “ prohibits by the law itself images, no matter 
how produced, which are foreign to the mind and decrees of the 
Church.” 

Recently the Apostolic See reprobated corrupt and errant forms 
of sacred art. Of no moment are the objections raised by some 
that sacred art must be adapted to the necessities and conditions 
of the present times. For sacred art, which originated with Christian 
society, possesses its own ends, from which it can never diverge, 
and its proper function, which it can never desert. Wherefore 
Pius XI, of happy memory, inaugurated the new Vatican Gallery 
of Paintings with a discourse on sacred art. Having recalled the 
so-called ‘* new art,” he added these momentous words: “* With 
masters of art and with Holy Pontiffs we have already many times 
expressed the thought: that Our hope, Our ardent desire, Our 
will can only be that the law of the Church be obeyed, so clearly 
formulated and sanctioned in the Code of Canon Law; that is, 
that such art be not admitted into our churches, and all the more 
that it be not called upon to construct, to remodel or to decorate 
them; rather open wide the portals and tender sincere welcome 
. to every good and progressive development of the approved and 
venerable traditions, which in so many centuries of Christian life, 
in such diversity of circumstances and of social and ethnic conditions, | 
have given stupendous proof of their inexhaustible capacity of 
inspiring new and beautiful forms, as often as they were investigated, 
or studied and cultivated under the twofold light of. genius and 
faith.” 

-Recently Pius XII, now happily reigning, in the encyclical letter 
“On the Sacred Liturgy’ (November 20, 1947), concisely and 
clearly formulated the duties of Christian art: “It is eminently 
fitting that the art of our times have a free opportunity to serve 
the sacred edifices and sacred rites with due reverence and with 
due honour; so that it too may add its voice to the magnificent 
hymn of glory which men of high talent have sung throughout 
the passing centuries of the Catholic faith. Nevertheless in con- 
sciousness of Our office we cannot but deplore and reprove those 
images and forms recently introduced by some, which seem to 
be deformations and debasements of sane art, and which at times 
are even in open contradiction to Christian grace, modesty and 
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piety, and miserably offend true religious sentiment; these indeed 
are to be totally excluded and expelled from our churches as ‘ in 
general whatever is out of harmony with the holiness of the place’ ” 
(can. 1178). 

After attentively considering all these points, this Supreme 
Sacred Congregation, deeply anxious to preserve the faith and 
piety of the Christian people through sacred art, has decreed that 
the following rules should be recalled to the attention of the 
Ordinaries throughout the world, in order that the forms and 
methods of sacred art may fully correspond to the beauty and 
holiness of God’s house. 


CONCERNING ARCHITECTURE. Sacred architecture, although it 
may adopt new styles, cannot in any way be equated with profane 
building, but must always perform its own office, which regards 
the house of God as the house of prayer. In addition, in building 
churches care should be had of the convenience of the faithful, 
so that they can take part in the divine offices with a better view 
and better attention; let new churches be resplendent also for the 
simple beauty of their lines, abhorring all deceitful adornment; 
but still everything that savours of a neglect of art or of a want 
of pains should be avoided. 

In can. 1162-1, warning is given: “‘ That no Church shall be 
built without the express consent in writing of the Ordinary of 
the place, which cannot be given by the Vicar General without 
a special mandate.” 

In can. 1164-1: ‘“‘ Ordinaries shall see to it, taking counsel of 
experts if need be, that in the construction and remodelling of 
churches traditional Christian styles of architecture and the laws 
of sacred art be observed.” 

This Supreme Sacred Congregation strictly enjoins that the 
prescriptions of cc. 1268-2 and 1269-1 be religiously observed: 
“The most Blessed Eucharist should be kept in the most 
distinguished and honourable place in the church, and hence as 
a rule at the main altar unless some other be considered more 
convenient and suitable for the veneration and worship due to 
sO great a sacrament. The most Blessed Eucharist must be kept 
in an immovable tabernacle set in the middle of the altar.” 


AsouT DESCRIPTIVE ART. 1. According to the prescription of 
can. 1279: “‘ No one may place or cause to be placed in churches, 
even though they be exempt, or in other sacred places, any unusual 
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image, unless it has been approved by the Ordinary of the place.” 


2. ‘* And the Ordinary shall not approve of images to be exposed 
publicly for the veneration of the faithful, if they are not in 
conformity with the approved usage of the Church” (2) 


3. “* The Ordinary shall never permit to be shown in churches 
or other sacred places, images which represent a false dogma, or 
which are not sufficiently decent and moral, or which would be an 
occasion of dangerous error to the unlearned ” (3). 


4. If there are lacking experts on the diocesan commissions, 
or doubts or controversies arise, let the local Ordinaries consult 
the metropolitan commissions or the Roman Commission on 
sacred art. 


5. According to the norm of canons 485 and 1178, the Ordinaries 
should see to it that everything is removed from sacred buildings 
which is in any way contrary to the holiness of the place and the 
reverence due to the house of God; and let them severely forbid 
second rate and stereotyped statues and effigies to be multiplied 
and improperly and absurdly exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful on the altars themselves or on the neighbouring walls of 
the chapels. 


6. Let bishops and religious superiors refuse permission to edit 
books, papers or periodicals, in which there are printed pictures 
foreign to the sentiment and decrees of the Church (cf. can. 1385 
and 1399, 12°). 


In order that the local Ordinaries may more safely demand 
and receive from the Diocesan Commission for Sacred Art advice 
which is in perfect harmony with the prescriptions of the Apostolic 
See and the end of sacred art itself, they should see to it themselves 
that those appointed to the commission are not only experts in 
_ art but also firmly adhere to the Christian faith, have been brought 

up to piety, and gladly follow the precise principles defined by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

And works of painting, sculpture and architecture should be 
entrusted for their execution only to men who are outstanding 
for their technique, and who are capable of expressing sincere 
faith and piety, which is the purpose of any sacred art. 

Finally care should be taken that aspirants to sacred orders in 
schools of philosophy and theology be educated in sacred art and 
formed to its appreciation, in a way adapted to the ability and 
age of each one, by masters who reverence what our ancestors 
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cherished and established and comply with the prescriptions of 
the Holy See. 
Given at Rome, from the Sacred Office, on June the 30th, 1952, 
JOSEPH CARD. PiZZARDO, Secretary. 
Alaphridus Ottaviani, Assessor. 


DIRECTIVES FOR BUILDING A CHURCH! 
PRINCIPLES 


HE Christian church, a house of God, is a sacred place filled 
with the divine presence (even apart from the holy Eucharist), 
a place where the people of God assemble, and that for 

several purposes: 
First and above all, to celebrate the re-presentation of the 
redeeming Sacrifice of Our Lord. 
Secondly, to partake of the fruits of Christ’s redeeming 

Sacrifice in the holy sacraments. 

Thirdly, to hear the preaching of the word of God. 

Fourthly, to render homage and adoration to the presence 
of Our Lord in the eucharistic Bread. 

Fifthly, to engage in various non-liturgical devotions. 

The Christian church building, however, serves not only as the 
assembling place for the Christian community, whether for liturgical 
or non-liturgical worship; it is also a place for individual private 
devotion. 

2. Such being the character and the purposes of the Christian 
church edifice, it bears a distinction of incomparable dignity. 
It is, firstly, in a unique way, “the tabernacle of God among 

en” (Apoc. 21:3), the place where by His mercy His people 
may surely find Him; it is our Father’s house (Luke 15:17); it 
is the basilica, the palace of the King. 

Secondly, this house of God is the holy place in which the Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, is formed and up-builded, and hence 
the visible edifice is a symbol of this Mystical Body. 

Thirdly, this house of God is the place in which the eternal 
union of God with His people in life everlasting is anticipated, 


_ 1 Composed by the Rev. Theodor Klauser, Rector Magnificus of the University 
of Bonn, by order of, and in co-operation with the Liturgical Commission 
established: by the Catholic Bishops of Germany.’ Reprinted from Worship 
With the kind permission of the Editor. 
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and therefore the Christian church edifice is rightly regarded as 
the heavenly Sion descended upon earth. 

3. These various purposes which the church building must serve 
present a peculiar problem in its construction. The eucharistic 
Sacrifice requires an arrangement of space different from that 
required by the administration of the sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance; the requirements in the administration of these sacraments 
differ from those which preaching demands; and differences appear 
again as between preaching and eucharistic adoration, as between 
eucharistic adoration and community worship, as between com- 
munity worship and private devotion. It is the task of the architect 
to find a solution of the problem which will best satisfy these 
several purposes of the church edifice. 

4. The services of Christian worship, the eucharistic Sacrifice, 
the administration of the sacraments, the preaching of the word 
of God, adoration of the eucharistic Christ, these are not rendered 
in precisely the same way in all churches throughout the world. 
In the course of the centuries divers methods have developed, 
the so-called “liturgies” or “rites.” By far the most important 
of these are the Roman and the Byzantine rites, the former in 
the bishoprics of the West and the latter in those of the East. 

While agreeing in all essentials, the Roman and the Byzantine 
rites have features that are definitely distinct. Therefore the church 
edifice in which the Roman liturgy is to be celebrated cannot be 
exactly like one which serves the Byzantine liturgy. 

5. The church edifice today is intended for the people of our 
times. Hence it must be fashioned in such way that the people 
of our times may recognise and feel that it is addressed to them. 
The most significant and the most worthy needs of modern mankind 
must here find their fulfilment: the urge toward community life, 
the desire for what is true and genuine, the wish to advance from 
_ what is peripheral to what is central and essential, the demand 

for clarity, lucidity, intelligibility, the longing for quiet and peace, 
for a sense of warmth and security. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The several parochial buildings, church, school, parish library 
and charity bureau and hospice, rectory and janitor’s dwelling, 
should not, except in case of necessity, be erected apart from each 
other in separate localities. 

The ideal which should be desired is a juxta-position of these 


several units so as to form one domus ecclesiae, a parish centre 
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where the close interrelation of temple and priesthood, of Eucharist 
and charity, of sacraments and education, would be visibly expressed. 

2. It is not desirable that the church edifice, except in cases of 
necessity, be located directly on a street filled with the noise of 
business and traffic, even though the people of our times who are 
so immersed in earthly things do greatly need a distinct reorientation 
of théir mind toward God on high. It would be a commendable 
thing if the people assembling for divine worship might traverse 
a zone of quiet, a bordered fore-court, a formal atrium, and so 
be inwardly disposed and attuned to the divine atmosphere of the 
sacred interior. 

3. It would be a mistake to plan the exterior structure in its 
outlines and spatial proportions, in its structural members and 
its decoration, according to the style of the profane architecture 
of the time and of the surroundings: lest the attractiveness of 
the church building be merely that of this world. A mistake also 
to point out to the public the direction to the church by means of 
showy sign-boards along the way. 

Our effort should be no doubt to express by the exterior 
appearance of the building the supernatural, the divine character 
of the worship that transpires within—and yet to adapt the edifice 
in harmony with its surroundings. 

4. In planning the entrances to the church building, the chief 
considerations should not be simply protection from wind and 
weather and the orderly coming and going of the congregation. 

The portals of the church, and especially the main portal, should 
by their impressive design suggest to the faithful the symbolism 
of church portals as representing the gates of heaven. 

5. The plans for the interior of the church should be determined 
chiefly by the requirements for the eucharistic Sacrifice; not, as 
one sometimes finds, primarily for the sake of devotion in Our 
Lord’s eucharistic Presence, so that spatial arrangements are made 
to serve chiefly for adoration and contemplation. This latter 
procedure is incorrect, because in the gradation of purposes that 
of eucharistic adoration is not the first in order. 

The problem presented by this gradation of purposes can best 
be solved by a spatial arrangement which provides areas for 
eucharistic adoration and for the administration of the sacraments 
of Baptism and Penance distinct from that which: is required. for 
the eucharistic Sacrifice.: These. several areas. be given 
their- appropriate architectural. treatment..-: - 
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6. It is a mistaken, although a widespread, notion that the altar 
should be placed in the midst of the congregation, and that therefore 
the circular form of edifice is the only satisfactory one. 

The Christian church building is intended primarily for the 
celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice. This holy Sacrifice is, 
according to the mind of the Roman liturgy, an action: above all 
the action of Christ, our High-priest, and of His representative 
in the priestly office; but it is also the action of the entire Christian 
community. Climactic moments in the action of the congregation 
are the acclamations before the preface, the Amen at the end of 
the Canon, as well as the offertory and communion processions, 
of which the former now rarely appears in our day. The concurrence 
and concord of these actions suppose a spatial arrangement directed 
toward the altar, so that there is exchange of address and response 
between sanctuary and nave, between priest and people, and 
processional movement to and from the altar. The ideal therefore 
is a church building arranged with regard to these wishes of the 
Roman liturgy: direction toward the altar, opposite positions of 
priest and people, provision for orderly procession to and fro; 
while at the same time the altar must not be too far removed from 
the farther end of the nave. 

7. The altar has a meaning from earliest times as a station from 
which earth looks up to heaven. In the Christian religion the altar 
is, according to its purpose, the sacrificial and banquet table of 
the people of God, and at the same time the place of God’s eucharistic 
advent among us. Since at the Consecration in the Mass our divine 
Lord becomes present upon the altar, it is, even without the 
tabernacle, Christ’s throne on eath. And since the altar is His 
throne, the faithful from patristic times saw in the altar a symbol 
of Christ Himself, for the throne symbolises the person of the 
Ruler. Therefore it is evidently incorrect to fashion the altar as a 
_mural console as though its purpose were merely or chiefly to 

serve as a pedestal for tabernacle and crucifix, for candelabra and 
reliquaries, for painted altar-pieces or groups of statues. 

In the well-planned church interior the altar should appear 
with greatest prominence as the most sacred object, the very centre 
and heart of the entire environment. This will be made evident 
by its isolated placement, its relative elevation, accessible from 
all sides, well proportioned, excellent in the given material, monu- 
mental in the measure which the édifice demands, situated in 
right perspective, at the thost 
by a ‘baldaquin or canopy. : 
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8. Whenever it is possible the venerable tradition according to 
which the main axis of the building proceeds from west to east, 
with the altar at the eastern end, should be retained. 

The significant and beautiful symbolism contained in this eastward 
direction would profitably be restored in the consciousness of 
the faithful, and thus the eastward placing of our churches revived. 
Various evidences seem to show that in days to come the ancient 
custom will be restored whereby the position of the priest is at 
the farther side of the altar, facing toward the people, as is still 
the case in the old Roman basilicas. This alteration of the present 
custom apparently corresponds to the widely-felt desire for a more 
distinct expression of community oneness at the table of the Lord. 
The rule of eastward direction would not thereby be infringed; 
for the ideal goal in this orientation is God our Father and His 
only-begotten Son; and their divine light is regarded as rising 
and enthroned in the east, like the sun in the natural firmament. 
Now, this theophany, this appearance of God among us, takes 
place upon the altar, and hence the eastward direction in our 
churches is not toward the extreme eastern wall but toward the 
altar. Thus both priest and people are rightly turned toward the 
altar. 

9. Yet it is not desirable in churches of great size to place the 
altar invariably near the extreme end of the building as was done 
in some churches here and there in ancient times (the one-area 
church). 

More in accord with the general tradition would be, in larger 
churches, a rectangular, or semicircular, or polygonal sanctuary 
(choir) evidently distinct from the nave (the two-area church). 

10. The terminal wall of the sanctuary should not be pierced 
by windows, lest the clear vision of the altar be obscured. Nor 
should the terminal wall be adorned with figured paintings that 
bear no direct relation to the eucharistic Sacrifice or to the theme 
of the liturgical year. — 

The architecture and the decoration of the sanctuary should be 
so designed that the eye will not be distracted but rather drawn 
to the altar and to the action of the eucharistic Sacrifice. Where 
figured paintings or mosaics adorn the sanctuary, these should 
represent ideas drawn from the Canon of the Mass, i.e., from the 
Sursum corda to the final doxology. In all cases the representation 
should not be of historical events but of static motives. 

11. It would be unfortunate if the interior of the church were 
planned in such way that the congregation would lack the feeling 
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of oneness, of family union in the rendering of divine worship. 
On the other hand it would be a mistake to plan the entire space 
in such away that nowhere would there be left a quiet corner for 
private prayer. 

Where possible, it would be ideal to provide a larger area for 
the large Sunday and feast-day congregations, and also another 
distinct and smaller one for the lesser number on workdays, so 
that in both cases there would be the feeling of a well-knit community 
with still some provision of retired spaces for private devotion. 

12. The highly desirable concentration of the whole interior 
upon the altar may be considerably disturbed by side altars, the 
stations of the Way of the Cross, confessionals, poorly placed 
lighting fixtures and benches and chairs, all of which may distract 
the gaze of the faithful from the sanctuary. 

Everything really superfluous should be eliminated, and such — 
details as are indispensable should be placed as inconspicuously 
as possible, perhaps in a lower chapel. Whatever must remain 
in the main area should be so designed and placed as not to interfere 
with the lines converging upon the altar. 

13. The sacristy should be located quite near to the sanctuary 
and not, as in ancient times, alongside the facade of the building. 

But there should be some way of passage from the sacristy to 
the entrance of the church so that on Sundays and feast-days there 
may be a festive approach of the clergy to the altar through the 
midst of the congregation, and furthermore so that the entrance 
chant, the introit, may again be rendered as of old. 

14. The vast interiors of cathedral churches and of churches 
in pilgrimage places and in our great cities have made it necessary 
that preaching be done not from the sanctuary but from an elevated 
pulpit usually located almost about the centre of the nave and to 
one side, or again, fixed to a side wall. This example set by large 
churches has been adopted rather generally and without equal 
- reason, and with the pulpit so placed the preacher is turned away 
from part of the congregation. 

Preaching, according to the liturgy, that is, preaching which is 
in organic relation to the eucharistic Sacrifice, should be primarily 
an extension and explanation of the two readings which announce 
the word of God. Therefore, like the epistle and the gospel, the 
sermon should, wherever possible, issue forth from the sanctuary, 
that is from a lectern or an am bo located near the sanctuary rail. 

15. The choir or schola cantorum has a well-defined liturgical 
task to fulfil, namely, to lead the congregation in prayers and 
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hymns and acclamations, to alternate with the congregation in 


the responsorial chants, and to represent the congregation now . 


and then. Therefore it is a mistake to locate the choir in a high 
gallery to the rear of, and out of sight of, the congregation. 


In a church which adheres to the strict rules of the liturgy, the 
choir is placed at the forward end of the congregation and next 
to the sanctuary. If the high gallery is retained at all it may serve 
as the location for the organ. The function of this instrument is 
not to furnish solo pieces during the mis-called “‘ pauses” in the 
sacred action, but rather to support the chant of the choir and 
the congregation, and occasionally to accentuate the spirit of 
festivity before and after the divine service. (The gallery would 
also be the proper place for a polyphonic choir and for an orchestra, 
which latter of course is never permitted in a truly liturgical service.) 

16. In the sacrament of Baptism we are born anew as children 
of God and we are incorporated into the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It is a deplorable fact that the full significance of 
Baptism, so fundamental a truth in the ensemble of our faith, 
does not receive sufficient emphasis in our modern parochial 
life, and accordingly the baptismal font is usually one of the most 
neglected objects in the furnishings of our churches. 

The baptismal font, which should be of imposing design and 
proportions, should be located in its own distinct area near to the 
entrance of the church. This area should be, according to venerable 
ecclesiastical tradition, in circular or polygonal form. The text 
of the rite of Baptism also suggests this architectural treatment. 
For at the decisive moment in this ritual ceremony the baptised 
person appears not as an active agent in the process, but as the 
passive recipient of the divine mysterious action. Such being the 
case, the appropriate architectural form here is not the rectangular 
space, which is symbolic of an active process, but rather a circular 
space, the axis of which is vertical and suggestive of a passive 
experience. 


17. It would be a mistake to arrange and decorate the interior 


of the church in such way as to create the atmosphere of a 


comfortable and cosy bourgeois residence; and a mistake also to 
wish to imitate the poverty of a proletarian dwelling. 

The church interior should be neither bourgeois nor proletarian. 
It should. bespeak forcibly the grandeur. of God: which surpasses 
all earthly measure, so that-it may exalt the worshipper above the 
sphere. and atmosphere. of-his daily. private life; and yet, it must 
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still leave one with the friendly feeling of “the goodness and 
kindness of our Saviour” (Titus 3: 4). 

18. It would be a mistake, and it is one that is often made in 
our times, to entrust the decoration of the church, in painting and 
sculpture, in the designing of its furnishings, above all in the 
artistic treatment of the main portal, of the sanctuary, the altar, 
the baptismal font and the pulpit, to the arbitrary action of a 
transient pastor or of a donor, or to the risk of mere haphazard. 

In our efforts to erect an exemplary church edifice it is necessary 

to work out not only a structural plan, but also a well thought out 
plan of artistic expression which will be theologically and 
pedagogically correct. Such a plan will recognise that the decorative 
scheme of the finished house of God should present to the view 
of the congregation an ensemble of the theme of our holy faith, 
not in a fragmentary way, but with a certain completeness and in 
significant proportions and with right placing of accent. 
_ 19. In the planning of new churches there is often a desire to 
fix the dimensions at the maximum that financial resources and 
the ground area permit. It is a mistake to imagine that a larger 
church is necessarily a finer one. 

There is an optimum size which should be kept in mind. That 
optimum is attained in a church in which the priest at the altar 
may be seen and may be heard without mechanical aid from the 
farthest reaches of the congregation, and in which the distribution 
of holy Communion to all of the faithful may be accomplished 
without disrupting the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This optimum 
size should never be exceeded except in extraordinary cases such 
as a cathedral church or a pilgrimage church, which must of course 
be of larger dimensions. 

20. It would be a mistake to provide for a church of average 
size a sanctuary of large dimensions sufficient to accommodate 
_ all the clergy of a cathedral chapter; and a mistake also to reduce 
the size of the sanctuary to such degree that the altar steps reach 
nearly to the sanctuary rail. 

The dimensions of the sanctuary should be in proper proportion 
to those of the entire building, the area between the altar steps 
and the sanctuary being of such width and depth that the ceremonies 
of solemn high Mass may proceed in good order and harmony. 

21. It would be a mistake to fill the church unnecessarily with 
pews to such degree that .they would extend. forward almost to 
the altar rail and sideways to contact with the outer walls. 
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There should be centre and side aisles of sufficient width, and 
space enough about the church entrances and before the altar 
rail. Thus there will be no unseemly crowding at Communion 
time, and on certain occasions processions may take place with 
ease, such as the entrance procession on Sundays and feast-days 
and processions of Candleman day and Palm Sunday. 

A serious responsibility rests upon those who are entrusted with 
the task of church building. The result of their work will determine 
whether or not succeeding generations of the faithful will love 
this house of God with a true familiar feeling, and whether they 
will come joyfully or reluctantly to the sacred action of community 
worship. Therefore the planning of a new church edifice needs 
to be thought out with earnest conscience and with great care. 


THE PRIEST AND THE LEGION OF MARY 

And you, zealous Spiritual Directors, it is your privilege 
and duty “‘ to seek diligently and to train carefully,” as 
Pope Pius XI said to your Legionaries. In doing this you 
must make use of the Legion system itself as the mould by 
which you form apostles. You will not be able to use it 
effectively unless you know it thoroughly. You must, 
therefore, study the Legion Handbook and explain it week 
by week at the Praesidium meeting. You must have complete 
confidence in the Legion system, faithfully interpret its 
spirituality and loyally uphold all due Legion discipline. 
Indeed, priests will find in the Legion and in its profound 
spirituality as well as in the example of their lay helpers, 
abundant inspiration for their own spiritual lives. Lead on your 
apostles to a deep spiritual life of union with Mary, to share 
her faith, her humility, her courage, her self-sacrificing love 
of God. Do not be afraid to entrust to your Legionaries 
the work of helping you in the salvation of souls. Give them 
plenty to do, and spur them on to sacrifice and to heroism, 
insisting on loyalty whilst encouraging initiative. 

H. E. THE MOST REV. ROMOLO CARBONI, 

Apostolic Delegate to Australia, 
New Zealand and Oceania. 
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The following is a list of books and periodicals exhibited 
on the occasion of the symposium held in Newman House, 
Dublin, on “* Church Architecture Today.” 


BOOKS 


Church Building and Furnishing. J. O’Connell. Burns and 
Oates. 

Moderne Kirchliche Kunst in der Schweiz. Robert Hess. NZN 
—Verlag, Zurich. 

Pour la Beauté de la Maison de Dieu. Pierre Ladoué. Editions 
Spes, Paris. 

La Nouvelle Querelle des Images. Madeleine Ochsé. Editions 
du Centurion. 

L’Art Sacré Moderne. Joseph Pichard. B. Arthaud. 

Die Kirkliche Baukunst in der Schweiz. Hans Reinhardt. 
Verlag Birkhauser, Basel. 

The Church Edifice and its Appointments. Harold E. Collins. 
The Newman Bookshop. 

Catholic Art and Culture. E. 1. Watkin. Hollis and Carter. 
Nos Eglises—(available in an English Translation as)— 
Modern Church Architecture. E. Roulin. P. Lethielleux. 
Churches—Their Plan and Furnishing. Peter Anson. Bruce 

Publishing Co. 


. - Die 48 Notkirchen. Otto Bartning. Verlag Lambert Schneider. 


Betonkirchen. F. Pfammatter. Benziger Verlag, Einsiedeln. 

Planning and Building the Modern Church. W. W. Watkin. 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Churches and Temples. Thiry, Bennett and Kamphoefner. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 

Church Architecture. Frank Brannach. The Bruce Publishing 
Co. 

Edifici per Il Culto. A Cassi Ramelli. Antonio Vallardi, 
Milan. 

Post War Church Building. Ernest Short. Hollis and Carter. 

The Stained Glass of French Churches. Louis Grodecki. 
Lindsay Drummond, Ltd. 

Histoire de. l’Art Religieux. Maurice: Denis. Ernest 
Flammarion. 


Herden' & os G. M.B.H. 


Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
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L’Art Religieux Moderne. G. Arnaud d’Agnel. B. Arthaud, 
Grenoble. 

The Liturgical Altar. Geoffrey Webb. Washbourne & Bogan 
Ltd. 

Chapellc du Rosaire. Henri Matisse. 

Directions for the Use of Altar Societies and Architects. 
Burns and Oates and Washbourne. 


PERIODICALS 


Fede e Arte. Monthly. Pontificia Comm. Centr per L’Arte 
Sacre in Italia. 

L’Art d’Eglise. Quarterly. Les Benedictins de l’Abbaye de 
Saint André. 

Architectural Survey 1954. Annual. The Parkside Press, Ltd. 

The Furrow, Aug. 1950, July 1953. Monthly. St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. 

Iris Hibernia 1954. Annual. Societé Academique des Etudiants 
Irlandais, Fribourg. 

L’ Architecture d’ Aujourdhui, No. 21, 1948. Monthly. 

Modern Sacred Art. Annual. Sands & Co., Ltd. 

Art Notes. Quarterly. St. Michael’s Workshop. 

L’Art Sacré. Bi-Monthly. 

Liturgical Arts, Quarterly. Liturgical Arts Society Inc. 

L’ Artisan et les Arts Liturgiques. Quarterly. Les Bendectins 
de l’Abbaye de Saint Andre. 

Journal of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
Annual. The Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 

Forum, 1948, Nos. 6-7. Monthly. G. Van Saane. 

Informes de la Construccion, March 1950. Instituto Tecnico 
de la Construccion y del Cemento. 

Bulletin of the American Institute of Architects, May and July 
1948. Bi-Monthly. The American Institute of Architects. 

Progressive Architecture, December 1945. Monthly. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation. 

Revista Nacional de Arquitectura, July-August 1954. Monthly. 
Consejo Superior de Colegios de Arquitectos de Espana. 

Architectural Record, Sept. 1947, Dec. 1954. Monthly. F. W. 

Dodge Corp. 
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TWO EXHIBITIONS 
The Institute of the Sculptors of Ireland 


HE annual exhibition by Irish sculptors has become one ot 
the more rewarding results of the institution of An Téstal 
as a yearly Irish festival. This year’s exhibition, housed in 

Dublin’s Municipal Gallery, brings the Cinderella of Irish arts 
right out into the limelight of popular acclaim. It also makes a 
very good case for increased patronage of our own creative artists 
by public bodies, lay and clerical; and makes that case even more 
effectively, perhaps, than does Mr. Daithi P. Hanly in his foreword 
to the programme of the exhibition. 

Twenty-six sculptors, all resident in Ireland, present for our 
consideration fifty pieces—in wood, stone, plaster, bronze, iron, 
pottery and. even concrete. They range from the strictly representa- 
tional to the geometrical abstract; from the bitingly witty caricature 
that is Ian Friers’ Oh My Papa, a piece that almost makes audible 
the tear-jerking cacophony of a dance-hall singer, to the restrained 
dignity and traditional integrity of Ian Stuart’s Our Lady of Ireland. 
Were it not for its shining newness, this latter piece might lovingly 
have been brought to light from the ruins of an Irish church of 
a more golden age than ours. It was good to renew acquaintance 
with the fluid lines and sweeping rhythm of Peter Grant’s Mananndn 
(now, we understand, appropriately domiciled beside the Shannon 
estuary); and with the dignity and anatomical perfection of his 
Crucifixus Est Pro Nobis. That this fine artist has not lost his 
touch is evident from his plaster head of a girl, titled with a Gerard 
Manley Hopkins quotation “Why Are You Grieving?” Then 
there is John D. Bourke’s Mocking Clown, which converted at 
least one viewer to a more sympathetic consideration of the abstract 
forms of modern sculpture. Not a very comfortable piece to live 
with, this; but as truly evocative of a cathartic horror at the 
corruption within us as ever was the skull that accompanied, 
and sparked into being, an anchorite’s contemplation. That it 
immediately reminds one of the Holbein Dance of Death engravings, 
and that it evokes faint echoes of Hieronymus Bosch, is but proof 
that, i in spite of the contemporary quality of its form, it is medieval 
in its inspiration. 

First sight of Oisin Kelly’s Adam and Eve in bog-oak brought 
back vividly to this viewer a museum in Oron, Southern Nigeria, 
where are gathered together the carved “ ancestor-figure” poles 
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of a primitive African tribe. And surely this primitive treatment 
of the subject is much more fitting, in view both of the subject- 
matter and of the material medium, than the frankly realistic 
interpretations to which we have been accustomed. One had the 
feeling, however, that the plugging of the lower extremities of 
the figures into sockets in a separate base rather spoiled the homo- 
geneity of the composition. One of the most successful pieces on 
exhibition was the same artist’s Horse and Jockey. The wood used 
—elm—does not seem to have afforded a very docile medium; 
but clever grafting and the full utilisation of the natural grain 
of the wood are combined to give not only a satisfying picture 
of arrested rhythmical motion but even, incidentally, bestows 
racing colours on the jockey. 


‘In the field of religious sculpture there were enough entries 
of real merit, sufficiently reasonably priced, to end all arguments 
in favour of repository “art.” To introduce a personal note, I 
must admit with candour that neither George Laffan’s Crucifix, 
so reminiscent of that of St. Hugues de Chartres, nor the Countess 
of Antrim’s Our Lady, for all its grace, aroused in me any enthusiasm. 
But Robert C. Clarke’s Down from the Cross is eloquent with a 
quiet devotional strength that would grace any church; and of 
the contributions of Peter Grant and Ian Stuart mention has 
already been made. Séamus Murphy’s slate slab with its low relief 
of Shandon steeple and its beautiful Roman lettering points the 
way to the abolition of all our monumental brasses. In the modern 
idiom, there are striking entries in Christopher Ryan’s Agnus 
Dei and Imogen Stuart’s The Eighth Station. Patrick McElroy’s 
Model for Direct Forge-Welded Figures on an Architectural Setting 
seems excellent in its inspiration, but not too happy in its execution. 
But the dimensions of the model make judgment difficult. 


There are some charming pieces on a small scale for the private 
buyer dominated by considerations of space. Christopher Ryan’s 
Contemplation, though lacking in technical execution, is beautiful 
in conception. The other ceramic entry, Robert C. Clarke’s Hansel 
and Gretel is technically excellent but platitudinous in inspiration. 
John Haugh’s Hy-Brasil reveals that this young artist has imagination 
to ally with the excellence of his craftsmanship. Others to catch 
the acquisitive eye are Alexis Essaulov’s newsboy entitled Study 
in Colours, Ian Friers’ Torpor, a study of a relaxed polar bear in 
contrasting. woods, Joseph O’Hanrahan’s Sean-Bhean, 
Gigante’s. Fish. Trio, -and Desmond Broe’s: Fishes. - 
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But, for this viewer, the exhibition as a whole was dominated 
by Leo Broe’s Mother and Child in Portland stone. Combining, 
as it does, stylisation and naturalism into a particularly felicitous 
blend, and showing forth the subject perennially most favoured 
of both artists and viewers, it will, one feels sure, continue to 
attract the majority of visitors to this year’s exhibition. 


The Royal Hibernian Academy 


This year the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts presents its 
one hundred and twenty-sixth exhibition; and the overall impression 
with which it leaves one is that there is something in the accusations 
of dullness and stodginess which “ rebels ” of one kind or another 
have been levelling at it for some time now. For the records, the 
exhibition consists of 111 oil paintings, of which 26 are formal 
portraits;. 36 water-colours and drawings, of which portraits 
number 11; and 22 pieces of sculpture, of which no less than 9 
are portraits. This preponderance of portraiture is comforting 
only when one reflects that the merits of our best painters and 
sculptors are receiving practical recognition. Rarely have so many 
portraits from different hands been seen together in one exhibition, 
so that we are afforded a first-class opportunity to assess the 
comparative merits of the artists. Sean O’Sullivan stands out very 
prominently as our leading artist in this field. John F. Kelly shows 
promise of eventually being ready to assume his mantle. Leo 
Whelan’s one genre picture, The Travelling Poulterer, proves how 
much more happy, and rewarding to the viewer he is in this métier 
than in formal portraiture. Sean Keating, particularly in his portrait 
of Patrick O'Daly, proves that his Presidency of the Academy is 
no undeserved honour. Desmond Stephenson’s Brendan Behan, 
Hilda Richardson’s Head of a Girl, and Robertson Craig’s Ann 
each reveals a definite talent. Thereafter we pass through competent 
effort to worse. 


It would be wrong, however, to imagine that this year’s 
“Academy” has not its compensations. Patrick Hennessy in 
his combinations of wooden statues from the National Museum 
with ‘Irish vistas is as exciting as he always is. Simon Coleman 
is another with a special feeling for the Irish scene, as evidenced 
in -his The Bird and Ancient Church. Micheal de Burca’s two 
Sketches, Muriel Brandt’s documentary Window Shopping and 
the calm dignity of Sir Gerald Kelly’s Courtyard-in Pekin keep 
jogging: the mind into a wish to return for another look. William 
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Conor is as charming as ever in his seemingly unstudied pictures 
of interesting and happy people, especially in his Fun of the Fair 
and The Cattle Auction. Others that keep coming to mind are 
Daniel O’Neill’s Peace, Patrick Leonard’s Interior at Loughshinney, 
Algernon Newton’s Moonlight in Chelsea, John Ryan’s still-life 
studies and S. Le Jeune’s Market at Annecy. 

Outstanding among the water-colours and drawings are Sean 
Keating’s Feall and Bean-Oidhre, George Oakley’s February 
Landscape, Tom Nisbet’s Under the Elms, and Bea Orpen’s Boats 
at Crook Point. 

In the sculpture section, the most charming contribution is 
Maisie Sanctuary’s Cock in pottery; the most distinguished, May 
Power’s Head of a Young Man; and, for no valid reason that one 
can give, the most memorable is Irene Broe’s The Thoughtful One. 


SEAN CORKERY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


RADIO 


n April 23 Cardinal Griffin sent a letter to Sir Jan 

Jacob, Director-General of the B.B.C. He expressed the 

deep regret of the Catholic archbishops and bishops of 
England and Wales that the B.B.C.’s television service had 
presented on Easter Sunday a play, Family Portrait, that “can 
only be regarded as an affront to Christian conscience.” The 
Cardinal listed three points to support this protest. Hecomplimented - 
the B.B.C. on “the broadcast of no fewer than seventy-three 
religious programmes during Holy Week.” And then, he added, 
the B.B.C. presented on Easter Sunday “this thoroughly 
un-Christian play.” 

Sir Ian Jacob replied with candour that “there is no doubt 
now in anyone’s mind” that the showing of this play on Easter 
Sunday was a mistake. But the B.B.C. persevered in its decision 
to repeat the play on April 28 and—this is important—the reason 
is: “* we do not withhold from our output, at any rate on week-days, 
plays which demonstrate a line of thought which is not that held 
by Christians.”” The B.B.C., therefore, it is now clear, has embraced 
a policy of demonstrating pagan lines of thought in its plays: 
Christianity on Sunday perhaps, paganism ‘during the week. It 
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is well to know where we stand. That is a statement of policy by 


the Director-General, supported by the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the B.B.C. 


It doubtless explains the number of unsavoury plays which have 
been broadcast during the winter on Wednesday evenings in the 
Light Programme, so often under the name of Somerset Maugham 
as author. Again on Wednesday, May 4, the Light Programme 
put on Noel Coward’s Brief Encounter, with a theme which was, 
broadly speaking, un-Christian—and sympathetically told. Of 
such plays Cardinal Griffin might well say that their “ possible 
dramatic merits . . . were quite irrelevant to their suitability for 
showing in the homes of the country.” 


To withdraw such a play, the Director-General is kind enough 
to add, “‘ would not have a good effect in the cause which Christians 
desire to further.” After two thousand years, it seems, the Church 
in its task of spreading the Gospel has something to learn from 
the B.B.C. One can only ask, with Father Gordon Albion: *‘ What 
sort of Christians do the B.B.C. think we are?” And to give an 
Englishman’s point of view: ‘One wonders what would happen 
if the B.B.C. sponsored a similar slanderous play written round 
the royal family.” 


The Cardinal ended his letter by requesting that “before a decision 
to televise such a play is taken in the future, due regard should 
be had to the views: of the religious bodies in this country.” The 
Director-General apparently had nothing to say to this request. 
-. It may be worth while to repeat the B.B.C.’s declaration: “* We 
do not withhold from our output, at any rate on week-days, plays 
-which demonstrate a line of thought which is not -that -held- by 
Christians.” No one can say we have not: been warned. 


The B.B.C. takes pride in being a medium of instruction and 
in this capacity it put out a series of programmes every day during 
the week May 2-7 on Europe, Ten Years After, in the Light Pro- 
gramme. Commentators from all over western Europe combined 
‘to give a living picture of our Europe as she lifts her weary, some- 
times hopeful head after the shattering six years of war. This often 
seems to us a little remote, perhaps, except on occasion, as when 
the Irish: hierarchy: recently. "appealed for’ help for’ the ‘refugee 
Catholics of eastern Germany. These..programmes- were: carefully 
devised: with all the preparation. and timing: that. are: the‘ hallmark 
‘of the B.B.C. The over-all message was one of progress ‘and hope. 
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On May 5 the emphasis of the programme was on the defence 
of the west. The principal speaker was General Gruenther, from 
SHAPE headquarters. Evidently an experienced broadcaster, he 
was confident, in a slightly impersonal and military manner, that, 
first, the western forces in Europe are at present strong enough 
to withstand the Communist forces in the satellite countries and, 
second, that the chances of peace are better, thanks to the hydrogen 
bomb. The programme sprang to life with a description of troops 
living in arctic Norway, living through a transformation scene 
from snow to spring flowers. Correspondents spoke of the forces 
in northern Germany, recorded American fighter planes in central 
Germany, spoke of the naval forces based at Naples and Malta, 
and there was an excellent picture of boys playing football in 
Turkey beside a brown muddy stream with a forty-foot Russian 
watchtower beyond. One could sense the awe and mystery of the 
Russian presence hovering just on the other side, from northern 
Norway through to Mount Ararat. The strain on the human element 
could be felt as an American private soldier wanted to know why 
he should be stationed five thousand miles from his native Oregon, 
and a French sergeant wondered how he had come to find himself 
preparing to fight alongside a new German army. 

On the Saturday the final programme in the series, from which 
one might have expected some mature reflection, came as rather 
an anti-climax. It dealt with Europe at leisure, beginning with 
the French National Institute of Sport, which receives an enormous 
subsidy from the government. The post-war French attitude to 
sport, arising out of a frantic desire to rebuild the national ego 
through muscular achievement, has little to recommend it. A 
commentator on ballet at the Covent Garden Opera House catered 
to an adolescent tendency to worship the god-like dancers. The 
last visit was to a Copenhagen Fun Fair in the company of the 
B.B.C.’s Brian Johnston, who continued his manful efforts to be 
jolly at any price. This was, I am afraid, right down to the Saturday 
evening level of the Light Programme. 

Ten Years After passed lightly over the unum necessarium 
in European recovery, the build-up of a Christian society and 
a Christian faith. 


One type of broadcast that Radio Eireann does rather well is 
the discussion programme. Talking It Out on Wednesdays 
combines information, entertainment, humour, personality and 
often an advance through reasonable argument to a logical 
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conclusion. A great deal depends for success on the speakers, 
especially on the chairman’s powers of stimulation and direction. 
The recent discussion on the fortunes of the Gaeltacht was a 
first-class example, very much better than, say, a discussion some 
time ago on the Irish banks. The most impressive speaker was 
without doubt Lt.-General Costello. Together with a robust faith 
in the Irish spirit he had a clear idea of what is wanted: a prosperous 
and dignified social life for an Irish-speaking community without 
any degrading dole, and just as important, he advanced a wealth 
of practical suggestions for the economic development of these 
areas. The sympathy and affection of An Seabhac, expressed 
through personal reminiscence and intimate knowledge, were 
_infectious for at least one listener. The four speakers, guided by 
that capable chairman, Domhnall O Moérain, were encouragingly 
unanimous in suggesting a board with social, economic and 
linguistic responsibilities—to be based somewhere (not in Dublin) 
—which would get cracking fast on this national necessity. 
The most original approach I have heard for some time to the 
question of renovation of the sodality spirit was made by Father 
John Kerr, S.J., on Sunday May 8. He took as his text, very calmly, 
Lenin’s celebrated Four Assertions on the training of leaders of 
the masses, and went on to drive home the idea of selectivity in 
organising a sodality, illustrating from human wisdom, from the 
example of Christ and from the Pope’s Apostolic Constitution of 
1948. Here we had intellectual clarity and apostolic zeal as seldom 


heard on radio. 
T. P. DONNELLY 
St. Columb’s College, Derry. 


BONE PASTOR ... 


A fosa, a fosa, O Jesus, Jesus, 
cimedd na caoire guard the sheep 
ar na gleannta mine in the smooth glens 


agus ar na médinfhéir chaoine! and in the fair pastures! 
—folk-prayer from Co, Waterford 


THE SACRAMENTS 


THE EUCHARIST II 
THE MASS 


On the Lora’s own day assemble in common to break bread 
and offer thanks; but first confess your sins, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure. However, no one quarrelling with his 
brother may join your meeting until they are reconciled; your 
sacrifice must not be defiled. For here we have the saying 
of the Lord: “‘ In every place and time offer me a pure 
sacrifice; for Iam a mighty king, says the Lord; and my name 
spreads terror among the nations.” 

—The Didache 


The august Sacrifice of the altar is no mere simple 
commemoration of the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ; 
it is truly and properly the offering of a sacrifice, wherein 
by an unbloody immolation the High Priest does what He 
had already done on the Cross, offering Himself to the eternal 
Father as the most acceptable victim. “‘ One and the same 
is the victim, one and the same is He who now offers by 
the ministry of His priests and who then offered Himself on 

‘the Cross; the di ase is only in the manner of offering.” 
 —Mediator Dei 


The Eucharist contains Christ, ‘‘ Christ whole and waa as 


the Council of Trent says. It therefore contains all the redeeming 
mysteries of Christ, for they are all permanently embodied in 


His glorified humanity. 


Ave verum corpus natum 
De Maria Virgine, 

Vere passum, immolatum 
In cruce pro homine.. . 


Hail to thee, true Body sprung 

From the Virgin Mary’s womb! 
_ The same that on the Cross was hung 
- And bore for man the bitter doom . 


Unde et memores, we pray every day at Mass, recalling in the moment 
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of our face-to-face contact with the sacramental Christ the full 
range of the mysteries by which we are saved. 


Wherefore, O Lord, we thy servants, as also Thy holy 
people, calling to mind the blessed Passion of the same Christ 
Thy Son our Lord, and also His Resurrection from hell and 
His glorious Ascension into heaven, offer unto Thy most 
excellent Majesty of Thy gifts and presents a pure Host, a 
holy Host, a spotless Host, the holy Bread of eternal life and 
the Cup of everlasting salvation. 


The Eucharist, then, is the sacrament of all Christ’s mysteries, 
since it embodies them along with Him. But more than this: it 
bodies forth one mystery in particular, the mystery of Christ’s 
Death. It represents, it proclaims this mystery by means of the 
two distinct and separate signs that make up the sacrament—the 
sign of bread, standing for Christ’s dead body, and the sign of 
wine, standing for His spilled blood. ‘‘ As often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord 
until he comes.” 

The power of the Eucharist, says St. Thomas, springs from its 
double function of containing and proclaiming: from “ Christ 
Himself, who is contained in it” (ipse Christus contentus) and 
from “His Passion, which is represented by it” (passio eius 
repraesentata). In representing Christ’s Passion and Death the 
Eucharist rises to the highest point of its significance. In proclaiming 
His Sacrifice on the Cross it becomes itself a sacrifice, ‘* truly and 
properly the offering of a sacrifice,” says Mediator Dei, “* wherein 
by an unbloody immolation the High Priest does what He had 
already done on the Cross, offering Himself to the eternal Father 
as a most acceptable victim.” 

How is it that in representing the Sacrifice of Calvary the Eucharist 
becomes that Sacrifice, so that between the Cross and the Mass 
“‘ the difference is only in the manner of offering ”? This is a well- 
worn problem of theology. Here we are not concerned with the 
theological problem but with the “‘ mystery of faith” itself. We 
accept the mystery: we believe in the Mass. The substance of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is one thing: the precise “how” of it is 
another. Mediator Dei keeps our eyes firmly fixed on the substance 
leaving all theories of the “‘ how” on one side. 

The priest is the same: Christ Jesus, whose sacred person is 
represented by His minister... . The victim too is the same: 
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the divine Redeemer according to His humanity and in His true 
body and blood. But the manner in which Christ is offered is 
different... . Our Redeemer’s sacrifice is marvellously shown 
forth by external signs symbolic of death. By the “ tran- 
substantiation ” of bread into the body of Christ and of wine 
into His blood both His body and blood are rendered really present; 
but the eucharistic species under which He is present symbolise 
the violent separation of His body and blood, and so a commem- 
orative showing forth of the death which took place in reality on 
Calvary is repeated in each Mass, because by distinct representations 
Christ Jesus is signified and shown forth in the state of victim. 
Such then is the Mass, the sacrament of the Eucharist in its 
supreme, sacrificial significance. We can and ought to deepen our 
understanding of the theological implications of the Mass: but 
no consideration of details should distract us from the massive 
simplicity of the central mystery. As Abbot Vonier wrote: 


The incomprehensible wealth in the Thing offered up ought 
in no wise to hinder the Christian from a very simple attitude 
when he is standing before the altar. He knows, through 
his faith, that under the appearance of bread and wine there 
is offered up to God the Body and the Blood of His Son: 
for him this is not only part of the truth but the whole truth; 
it expresses all the characteristics of that divine transaction. 
He knows that once in the past, on Mount Calvary, the Son 
of God shed His Blood; that His Blood was separated from 
His Flesh; this was the supreme Sacrifice which redeemed 
the whole world. On the Christian altar the same mystery 
takes place under the appearance of bread and wine, and 
without any of the horrors and the sufferings of Calvary... . 
Not that the theology of the Sacrifice stops there; it has other 
regions for the mystically-minded to explore, but the ordinary 
Christian need go no further than that. For him the literal 
truth of the Sacrifice is all he needs, for in that literalness the 
whole mystery of God is contained: “ This is my Body, this 
is my Blood, which is poured out for you, and for many, 
unto the remission of sins.” . 

THE CROSS AND THE MASS : 
To understand ‘and love the Mass, therefore, we must first 
understand and love'what happened once for all long ago on Calvary. 


There ‘Christ shed all His blood for our ‘sake. It was a perfect, a 
unique sacrifice. ‘“‘ The merits of this sacrifice,” says’ Mediator 
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Dei, “‘ are utterly boundless; without limits they extend to all 
men at all times and in all places. And the reason is because the 
priest and victim of it is God himself made man; because His 
immolation, like His obedience to the will of His Eternal Father, 
was quite perfect; and because He went to meet death as the Head 
of the human race.” 

““O crux, ave, spes unica.” ‘‘ Hail Cross! thou only hope of 
man.”’ We cannot think too much about the Cross. We should 
be, as Abbot Vonier says, “‘ haunted by the memory of this great 
event, the death of God, the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, and 
its inexhaustible wealth of mercy.” 

But how are we—every single one of us—to make personal 
contact with the Cross? Such contact is a vital necessity for each 
one of us since, as Mediator Dei points out, “‘ on Calvary Christ 
has provided a bath of expiation and salvation, filled with the — 
blood He has shed for us; but unless men plunge into it and there 
wash away the stains of their sins, they cannot be cleansed and 
sav 

This is where the sacraments come in. They are permanent 
channels of contact with the “‘ sacred and life-giving Cross” (as 
it is called in the Eastern liturgies) set up by Christ Himself in the 
Church. Through them—in another phrase of Mediator Dei—we 
do “ get vitally in touch with the Sacrifice of the Cross”: vitally 
and not merely notionally, as by the mere thought or memory of 
the Cross. Now, continues the encyclical 


among the instruments for distributing to believers the merits 
‘that flow from the Cross of the divine Redeemer, the august 
Sacrifice of the altar is pre-eminent. . . . But this in no way 
-derogates from the dignity of the Sacrifice of the Cross; on 
_ the contrary it is a clear proof—as the Council of Trent asserts 
—of its greatness and necessity. The daily immolation is a 
reminder to us that there is no salvation but in the Cross of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


At this point we can now see more clearly than ever the divine- 
human character of the sacrament of the Eucharist. It is at once 
the work of God and the work of man. It is at once Christ’s Sacrifice 
and ours. On the one hand “ the daily immolation is a reminder 
to us that there is no salvation but in the Cross of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ”: on the other hand, in the Mass more than anywhere 
else we contribute an “active personal: co-operation” of 
our-own to the work of our salvation. As a result of this co-operation 
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“the members become ever more and more like their Head, and 
at the same time the salvation that flows from the Head is applied 
to the members themselves. . . .” I am, of course, quoting from 
the inexhaustible Mediator Dei again. 

We are, of course, at liberty to emphasise at one time the divine, 
at another time the human side of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as 
long as we remember that the two sides are always there. Thus 
in one place Abbot Vonier speaks of the Mass as “a divine act, 
done independently of the people; a proclamation of God’s 
sovereignty, to which the multitudes of the. faithful are expected 
to shout their approval. ... The Christian altar is the place 
where God does His most independent work, independent of 
human merit and human co-operation; it is a divine fire which 
burns in virtue of its own inner force, and all that man can do, 
or need do, is to come within the radius of its heat.”” Yet elsewhere 
he writes in an opposite (not a contradictory) sense of the 
“‘immanence of the Eucharist within the Church.” 


It is, of course, beyond all doubt that the Christ who is in 
the Eucharistic mystery is a different Person from any human 
person, or from any aggregate of human persons, however 
holy; but it is also a fact, which our faith guarantees, that 
this Eucharistic Christ is in the Church through the sacramental 
action of the Church informed by the words of Consecration, 
and through no other act. The Son of God places Himself 
in the very bosom of the Church in that great mystery, not 
through an independent deed of His, but through the 
sacramental act of the Church. . . . She herself, in the words 
of the Council of Trent, offers up the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
and she offers it up with the divine Gifts which she herself 
has put there on the altar in virtue of the sacramental energy 
that is in her. 

Both aspects of the Mystery, its divine transcendence and its 
immanence in the Church, are true: they complete and complement 
each other. 

THE PEOPLE AND THE MASS 


When we consider the Mass as the sacramental act of the Church, 
we must give special attention to the part played in it by the people. 
Mediator Dei devotes a whole chapter to this subject. 

“It is,” says Pius XII, “ important for all the faithful to under- 
stand that it is their duty and highest privilege to take part in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice . . . with such active devotion as to be in 
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the closest union with the High Priest . . . and fo offer it together 
with Him and through Him, and with Him, and with Him to surrender 
themselves.” 

Firstly then, the people truly join in offering the Sacrifice. Needless 
to say, they have no part whatever in the consecrating power of 
the priest at the altar: but as baptised Christians, marked with 
the baptismal character, they share in their own way in the priesthood 
of Christ and are empowered to offer the divine Victim to the © 
Eternal Father through and with the consecrating priest. They 
offer it through the priest’s hands, since he offers the Sacrifice in 
the name of the ‘“ whole Christ,”” Head and mystical members. 
They also offer with the priest, when “ they unite their sentiments 
of praise, entreaty, expiation and thanksgiving with the sentiments 
or intention of the priest, indeed with those of the High Priest 
Himself, in order that in the very oblation of the victim, those 
sentiments may be presented to God the Father by the priest’s 
external rite also. The external rite of sacrifice must of its very 
nature be a sign of internal worship; and what is signified by the 
Sacrifice of the New Law is that supreme homage by which Christ, 
the principal offerer, and with Him and through Him all His 
mystical members, pay due honour and veneration to God.” 

Praise, entreaty, expiation, thanksgiving: or, in the more usual 
enumeration, adoration, thanksgiving, propitiation, impetration: 
these were “the sentiments that the divine Redeemer had when 
He was offering Himself in sacrifice *’ on Calvary. They constituted 
His “internal worship” of the Father. Our internal worship in 
the Mass must embrace the same sentiments. 

Different epochs of Christian history have tended to stress one 
or more of these sentiments in the offering of the Mass, leaving 
the others in a secondary position. Jungmann has shown how a 
change of emphasis in this sphere goes with a change of emphasis 
from the “‘ immanent ” aspect of the Mass as the Church’s Sacrifice 
to its transcendent aspect as a divine Act, a sacred mystery 
descending from above. If we see the Mass primarily as our sacrifice, 
as the early Christians did, we shall celebrate it above all as a 
eucharistia—a sacrifice of thanksgiving to God for all His gifts, 
gifts of nature and of grace, culminating in the death of Christ 
by which our redemption was wrought; and this theme of thanks- 
giving will naturally be accompanied by that of praise. (The two 
themes are combined in the Preface of the Mass.) On the other 
hand, if we stand before the altar to contemplate in the first place 
“a proclamation of God’s sovereignty,” our dominant sentiment 
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will be humility, expressing itself in propitiation and entreaty. 
As I remarked already, the Mass is both immanent and transcendent. 
Either aspect of it may be emphasised as long as allowance is 
made for the other. Similarly, our inward spirit in the celebration 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice may be mainly one of thanksgiving, 
praise, propitiation or entreaty, according to the circumstances 
of our individual lives: but true “internal worship ”’ will find a 
place for all four dispositions in harmony. 

Not only, however, does the whole people of God offer the 
divine Victim in the Mass: the people should also offer themselves 
in the Mass, becoming “‘ one victim with Christ, as it were, for 
the greater glory of the Eternal Father.” In doing this they will 
be only fulfilling the divine logic of the Mass since, as Pius XII 
had already said in the encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi (1943), 
Christ in the Mass “ offers to the heavenly Father not only Himself 
as the Head of the Church, but in Himself also His mystical members, 
for He encloses them all, even the weak and frail among them, 
most lovingly in His Heart.” 

What form should this victimal self-offering of the people at 
Mass take? In general they should “‘ offer themselves and their 
anxieties, their sorrows, their troubles, their miseries and their 
needs, in union with their divine Head crucified.” But above all, 
** as we stand at the altar . . . we must change our hearts: uproot 
the sin that is in them, and carefully tend and foster in them 
everything that, through Christ, may avail for supernatural life. 
So, together with the immaculate Victim, shall we become an 
oblation pleasing to the Eternal Father.” 

From the altar we should carry over the spirit of victimhood 
into the whole course of our daily life. We should “‘ die mystically 
with Christ on the Cross, so that we may say with St. Paul: ‘ With 


= I mene upon the Cross ’.” 


SUMMARY 


All this was well and briefly expressed long before Mediator Dei 
was dreamt of in a summary of the doctrine of the Eucharist which 
I should like to quote here. It comes from Dom Pie de Hemptinne 
(1879-1907), a young disciple of Dom Marmion at Maredsous. 
On May 19,:1902, a few days before “a was ordained _— 


he wrote in his: note-book: 


The ‘death of a. God,. dying for the salvation of. men, is a 
_ central point in ‘the. history of mankind. All ages bear witness 
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to and converge towards it: the preceding centuries point to 
its coming: the others are destined to harvest its fruits. 

The death of Christ is the centre of history, and also the 
centre of the life of each man in particular. In the eyes of 
God every man will be great in proportion as he takes part 
in that Deed; for the only true and eternal dignity is that 
belonging to the divine Priest. The degree of each one’s holiness 
will be in exact proportion to his share in that bloody 
immolation. For the Lamb of God alone is holy. 

But although Jesus Christ the divine High Priest appeared 
only once on earth to offer up His great Sacrifice on Calvary, 
yet every day He appears in the person of each one of His 
ministers to renew His Sacrifice on the altar. In every altar 
then, Calvary is seen: every altar becomes an august place, 
the holy of holies, the source of all holiness. Thither all must 
go to ‘seek Life, and thither all must continually return, as 
to the source of God’s mercies. . . . 

Thus the days of life pass, at the foot of the altar; thus the 
life of man finds its greatness and its holiness in flowing out, 
so to say, upon the altar, there to mingle with that precious 
Blood which is daily shed in that hallowed place: for, if the 
life of man is as a valueless drop of water when lost in the 
Blood of Christ it acquires an infinite value and can merit 
the divine mercy for us. He who knows what the altar is, 
from it learns to live: to live by the altar is to be holy, pleasing 

- to God—and to go up to the altar to perform the sacred 
mysteries is to be clothed with the most sublime of all dignities 
_ after that of the Son of God and His most holy mother. 


Two dimensions of the Eucharistic Mystery, its function as a 
memorial of the past and a realisation in the present, are clearly 
presented in that passage. Its third function as “‘ a pledge of future 
- glory” should also be remembered, particularly in these times of 
a growing ‘‘ darkness over the earth.” In the period of. history 
ahead of us, Romano Guardini has written, ‘‘ the celebration of 
the Lord’s memorial will no longer be simply the general Christian - 
act of worship, but the holy mystery of the last coming, of God 
with us, of the expression of the new covenant in which the Christian, 


even in a strange, hostile world, is in allianice with God, of the 
ever-new proclamation of Christ’s eventual return.” 
| 
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